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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE Chancellor of the Exchequer opened his Budget on 
Thursday afternoon. As we have explained elsewhere, 
the essential feature of the Budget is that it marks time. 
There are no new taxes, no alterations of old taxes, and no 
remissions of taxes. The order to the revenue-collecting 
authorities is “ As you were.” When we remember that the 
nation is going to spend in the present financial year about 
ten millions more than it spent last year, it seems at first 
sight astonishing that the Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
think it unnecessary to increase the burdens on the taxpayer. 
He is trading, and we hope and believe that he has good 
warrant for doing so, on a great advance in the revenue, 
owing to the boom in trade which has begun and which shows 
every sign of continuing. Roughly, he expects that though he 
lets the taxes alone, they will yield by an automatic increase 
rather more than the ten millions extra which he means to 
spend. Even though he may be too much of an optimist, we 
agree that the course be has chosen is the right one. A Budget 
effecting a revolution over so large an area as the Budget 
of last year ought, if possible, to be followed by a period of 
comparative quiet. The Chancellor of the Exchequer may be 
regarded as exceedingly lucky for having in the increasing 
commercial prosperity a good excuse for introducing no new 
financial “expedients” this year. 


The following statement shows the estimated financial 
position for the year from April Ist, 1910, to March 31st 
of next year :— 


Actual income  ......scesceees 
Arrears of 1909-10. 


£169,745,000 


Total income . £199,791,000 
Actual expenditure 

Deficit on 1909-10 

Local taxation arrears ...... 


£171,857,000 
26,248,000 
825,000 
Total expenditure 
Balance ....cccccccssceccscvoveees eoeecevceees ° £861,000 
This estimated balance will be disposed of by the sums 
required for doing away from January Ist next with the 
pauper disqualification as regards old-age pensions, for a 
grant to the local authorities to mect last year’s deficit for 
technical education, and for the working margin required by 


£198,930,000 





every Chancellor of the Exchequer. We have given in our 
leading article details of the increases in revenue expected by 
Mr. Lloyd George. 


We trust we have been able to give a fairly clear account of 
the Budget to our readers, but the matter has not been an 
easy one,—partly owing to the confusion caused by the 
exceptional conditions of last year, and the consequent appear- 
ance of the problem of arrears, and partly to the somewhat 
topsy-turvy method in which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
presented his statement to the House of Commons. Indeed, 
we might almost say of this year’s Budget as Mark Twain 
said of the German language. He did not profess to have got 
to the bottom of it, but thought he understood it as well as 
the gentleman who invented it. He could get on pretty well, 
he added, if he stood on his head and held it to a looking- 
glass. 


Mr. Austen Chamberlain, who followed the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, made some very damaging criticisms of the 
Government's finance. He dwelt strongly on the incon- 
sistency of the Government’s announcement that they did not 
mean to vote the Budget at once, but would do voluntarily 
what they complained so bitterly about, and indeed refused to 
do, last March,—namely, collect taxes not legally imposed. 
To quote Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s words, “ by their present 
scheme they have exposed the hypocrisy of the attitude they 
adopted before Easter, and they have once more shown that 
whilst it is high treason in the House of Lords to quarrel with 
a Liberal Government, the Government can be an obedient 
servant when the honourable and learned Member for Water- 
ford definitely states what he requires.” Mr. Redmond had 
decreed that the Budget should not pass until an autumn 
Session, and the Government shaped t their policy accordingly. 


Mr. Redmond, who followed Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 
though he had that evening received so signal a proof of his 
authority, made what can only be described as a pitiful 
speech. In regard to the Whisky-duty, he renewed the 
protest which he had previously made, and told the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that in the opinion of the 
Nationalists it was “an unjust and oppressive tax to their 
country.” Mr. Redmond went on to describe the very 
difficult position in which he and his followers had been 
placed. He frankly confessed that the Prime Minister's 
statement as toa winter Session was “almost the only crumb 
of comfort he had had for many weeks past.” He was glad 
to know that it would not be possible for the Whisky-tax to 
come up as a distinct and separate issue till they bad had 
some statement as to the Conference. Though lovers of bold 
tactics may congratulate Mr, Redmond on the courage with 
which he defended the whisky interests, it is impossible not 
to recognise the fact that as far as the Budget is concerned 
the Government need have no fear of Mr. Redmond’s veiled 
threats. The Unionists are clearly not going to quarrel with 
the present Budget, nor is the Temperance section of the 
Liberal Party. This is quite sufficient to secure it from the 
attacks of Mr. Redmond. He may bark, but dare not, or 
rather cannot, bite. 


We cannot unfortunately find space to deal in detail with 
the rest of the debate, but must refer to Mr. Healy's extra- 
ordinarily trenchant speech. Mr. Healy of course rubbed in 
the action of the Redmondites. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, bad as his action was for Ireland, could not be 
blamed, for he was doing it for the first time with the consent 
of the Irish representatives. The terrible position was that 
when the Conservative Party came into office, the Irish would 
not be able to say to them a word of reproach for maintaining 
these taxes. The Government, he added, and we hold with 
truth, need not be a bit afraid of Mr. Redmond. They had 
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cnly to kick him about and he would stand it. Mr. Redmond 
announced last year “ No veto no Budget,” but to-day the 
Irish Party did not count. It was only the Tory Party which 
counted, and the game of the Tory Party was to let the taxes 
of this Budget bite and blister the public for another six or 
twelve months. ° After all this elaborate foolery, the House 
of Lords would be stronger than ever, and Ireland would be 
not one whit nearer Home-rule. After the next General 
Election the Tory Party would come in, and we should have 
six years of Toryism. By the time Mr. Redmond reached the 
age of Methuselah, perhaps he would receive the price of his 
support of the Budget of 1910. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer wound up the debate in a 
speech which did not tend to increase the good feeling 
between the Nationalists and the Government. Incidentally, 
he mentioned that there were already between 800,000 and 
900,000 people “actually receiving old-age pensions,” and 
that after January Ist 240,000 more aged paupers would 
walk into the post-office for their 5s. a week. Therefore 
after January Ist next there will be something like 1,100,000 
persons in receipt of old-age pensions. If these figures are 





correct, the total charge for old-age pensions will not be the 
£12,090,090 we have referred to in our leading article, but 
£14,000,000 or over. The one thing that it seems safe to 
say about old-age pensions is that it is impossible to over- 
estimate their cost. 
CE | 
In the House of Commons on Thursday Mr. Asquith 
announced that there is to be an autumn Session. It does 
not appear, however, as was first rumoured, that this decision 
is due to the inability of the Conference to find any common 
ground, At any rate, Mr. Asquith put it down entirely to the 
congested state of public business. A review of the work 
before them showed that they would have to sit to the end of 
August if there was not an autumn Session. Therefore it was 
decided that it would be better to take a holiday at the end of 
July, and meet again for the transaction of necessary 
business, such as the abolition of the pauper disqualification 
for old-age pensions and the final stages of the Budget, in the 
late autumn. No doubt very strong influences are being 
brought to bear by the Radicals and Nationalists to break up 
the Conference, but at any rate so far the Prime Minister 
seems determined to resist them. 


The Bill for amending the King’s Declaration was intro- 
duced by Mr. Asquith in the House of Commons on Tuesday. 
It provides for the omission of the passages offensive to 
Roman Catholics, so that the new Declaration would read :-— 

“T [then follows the name of the Sovereign] do solemnly and 

sincerely, in the presence of God, profess, testify, and declare, that 
Iam a faithful member of the Protestant Reformed Church as by 
law established in England, and I will, according to the true 
intent of the enactments which secure the Protestant Succession 
to the Throne of my realm, uphold and maintain the said 
enactments to the best of my powers according to law.” 
Mr. Balfour, in supporting the Prime Minister, remarked 
that the position of the Crown had altered completely in the 
last two hundred years. When the Declaration was framed 
the Sovereign was only King of England. Henow rules over 
the most diverse races, and “it would be difficult to catalogue 
the number of religions which are now professed by loyal 
subjects of the Crown.” The Motion for the first reading 
was carried by 383 vutes to 42,—a result in every way satis- 
factory, and affording proof that the Government need have 
no fears as to their ability to pass the measure into law. 








The fortnight’s debate in the French Chamber provoked by 
M. Briand’s Ministerial declaration was closed by him in 
another remarkable speech on Monday. Replying to his 
Radical critics, M. Briand declared that there was no question 
of repudiating the work accomplished by the Republicans, 
but “after the long and violent battle waged by the Republi- 
cans—a battle not only for reform, but of instinctive self- 
defence—there had arisen that difficult moment which 
inevitably comes after a great victory. The duty of the 
victor as he surveyed the battlefield was to arrest the 
movement of his troops, and to see to it that his victory 
should not be sullied by lementable excesses.” Turning 
to the legislative programme, he said that the Bill 
on the status of Civil servants would grant them all the 





liberties they could desire if they had no arriére-pensécs 
against the rights of the nation. The Government were 


determined to defend the work of the preceding Legislature 
on Income-tax, and would find the necessary resources for 
giving effect to the old-age pension scheme. The Government 
programme for the increase of the Navy was needed in the 
interests of the peace of the world, and M. Briand effectively 
exposed the inconsistency of those who were ready to cry 
“No more ships!” and then complained that thousands of 
workmen had been thrown out of employment. M. Briand’s 
speech carried the House with him. 


Important German Ministerial changes were announced in 
Wednesday’s papers. The Imperial Foreign Secretary, Baron 
von Schoen, succeeds Prince Radolin as Ambassador in Paris, 
and is himself succeeded by Herr von Kiderlen- Wachter, the 
German Minister at Bucharest. The Prussian Minister of 
Finance, Baron von Rheinbaben, has resigned office, his 
successor being Dr. Lentze, Chief Burgomaster of Magde- 
burg. Though Baron von Schoen can hardly claim the social 
prestige enjoyed by Prince Radolin, he is credited with enter- 
taining most conciliatory views towards France, and his 
undoubted efforts to promote friendly relations with England 
will not render him less acceptable in Paris, where he 
formerly served as Councillor under Prince Minster. 
Herr von Kiderlen-Wiichter is a man of considerable 
diplomatic experience. He has “acted” both for Baron 
von Marschall at Constantinople and for Baron von Schoen 
at Berlin. His reputation for brusqueness and energy, and 
his association with the late Herr von Holstein, lend weight to 
the view that his appointment indicates a stiffening in the 
conduct of German foreign policy; but as the Times corre- 
spondent in Berlin reminds us, it is easy to exaggerate the 
influence of a Foreign Secretary who is not responsible and 
has only to give effect to the policy of the Imperial Chancellor. 
The motive of Baron von Rheinbaben’s resignation remains 
obscure, aud is connected by some with Herr von Gwinner’s 
recent unsparing attack on the decline of Prussian credit. 


Lord Cromer was the chief speaker at the annual Council 
meeting of the Women’s National Anti-Suffrage League on 
Tuesday afternoon, Lady Jersey presiding:—‘* He doubted 
whether the extreme gravity of the question now under dis- 
cussion was always fully realised. The issue at stake was that 
the supreme government of the British Empire, which had 
heretofore been in the hands of one sex, should be ultimately 
transferred to the two sexes, in which the female was 
numerically greatly superior to the male. Why should the 
vast fabric of the British Empire be made the dumping- 
ground for a crude experiment which had never yet been tried 
by any other of the great nations of the world? He hoped 
that he might be allowed as a Unionist to bear testimony to 
the deep debt of gratitude which all who were opposed to Mr. 
Shackleton’s Bill owed to the Prime Minister. Mr. Asquith 
had shown moral courage.” 


The National Union of Women’s Suffrage Societies and 
the London Society for Women’s Suffrage also held a 
meeting in London on Tuesday, which was supported by a 
large number of Associations and Societies in sympathy with 
the movement. Lady Frances Balfour presided. Mrs. Henry 
Fawcett, who was the principal speaker, declared that they 
would not be satisfied with a barren second reading. In 
declaring that the House of Commons ought to have an 
opportunity to deal effectively with the question Mr. Asquith 
had weighed his words and had left the door ajar. It was a 
heavy door, but they must throw themselves against it, and 
if they were courageous and firm, they had a good prospect 
of success this Session. 


In other words, the suffragist women are not in the 
least prepared to accept Mr. Asquith’s concession in the 
spirit in which it was made,—namely, to allow further 
discussion of the matter. Having inserted the thin end of 
the wedge, they mean to drive it in at all costs. Or, to go 
back to our metaphor of last week, the tiger does not mean 
to be content with looking at its food. It means to eat it, or 
know the reason why. Very natural from the tiger’s point of 
view. It seems tous that Mr. Asquith ought to have recognised 
that the situation which is now developing was inevitable. He 
should have made up his mind to stand firm on the question. 
To pretend that he was only faced with a question of pro- 
cedure was a case of self-deception. He was face to face 
with the whole issue. We suppose that in the end the 
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-[arliamentary tacticians will beat the suffragists, but in doing 
go the whole question will become more than ever exasperated 
and inflammatory. If our forecast is correct, a very heavy 
responsibility will rest on the Prime Minister. 








On Wednesday afternoon the eighth annual general 
meeting of the National Service League was held in the 
Queen's Hall, which was thronged with a large and representa- 
tive audience. The chair was taken by Lord Roberts, who 
pointed out that the membership of the League was now not 
far off seventy-five thousand, and that besides there was a 
very great number of adherents. A gratifying fact was that 
the number of Members of Parliament who were members 
of the League had increased and was increasing. In 1902 
they could claim three Members of Parliament. In 1906 the 
number had increased to forty-three, and in 1910 it had 
farther increased to one hundredand sixty-three. We venture 
to believe that this number will be very much augmented in 
the next Parliament. The Member of Parliament, by nature 
a very timid animal, originally believed that national 
service was “ dangerous.” Now, however, that he sees that 
one hundred and sixty-three Members have come into the 
open on the question and have survived, he is much more 
inclined than formerly to vote and speak in public for what in 
private he admits to be necessary. 


Hitherto the chief enemies of the League have not been 
those who are conscientiously and openly opposed to it, but 
those who, though they believe in it, are afraid of adopting it 
because they imagine it to be unpopular. As one of the 
speakers at the meeting remarked, the members of the Terri- 
torial Force, or at any rate a very large proportion of them, 
ought fairly to be considered as adherents to the policy of 
the League. They had shown that adherence by deeds, if 
not by words, and by coming forward to be trained in the 
duty of defending their country,—a duty which the law 
already imposes upon every citizen, though it has forgotten 
to impose upon kim also the duty of being trained to execute 
efficiently the common obligation to assist the Government in 
repelling the King’s enemies. 











Early in May the Irish Independent announced that 
the Senate of the new National University had given 
way on the subject of compulsory Irish. The Board of 
Studies reported that no subject should be compulsory at 
matriculation, and that it would be sufficient for a student to 
pass in five subjects selected from the programme, but recom- 
mended that if lrish were not taken at the matriculation, the 
student should attend, during his undergraduate course, the 
lectures in Irish language, literature, and history, and satisfy 
the Professors in those subjects of his knowledge of them. 
This recommendation gave rise to a long debate, in which 
its adoption was opposed by the Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Tuam, Dr. Healy—himself a distinguished Irish 
scholar—Chief Baron Palles, Mr. S. H. Butcher, M.P., 
Sir Christopher Nixon, and Rev. W. Delany, 8.J., on the 
sound principle that a student should not be compelled to 
a‘tend any particular course of lectures. Archbishop Walsh, 
who presided, apparently voted the other way, and we read in 
the Irish Independent that Mr. Stephen Gwynn, M.P., “‘ made 
an effective specch, asking the Senate to comply with the 
proposals put forward by the County Councils, who were 
willing to strike a rate in aid of education in the University.” 
This argument proved irresistible, and the recommendation 
was carried. Dr. Douglas Hyde then proposed that Irish 
should be compulsory for matriculation in 1913, but the 
motion was postponed for the consideration of the Board of 
Studies. They have now reported, and the Senate have this 
week passed Dr. Douglas Hyde's motion. 








The motive which has induced the Senate to take this 
disastrous decision is clearly indicated in the report of Mr. 
Gwynn’s “effective” speech. The County Councils, acting 
under the pressure of extreme Nationalist organisations, 
strongly support compulsory Irish; and the bribe of a Scholar- 
ship-rate, amounting in all to £50,000 or £60,000 a year, has 
carried the day, and converted the majority of the Senate toa 
view to which many of them were previously opposed, on the 
ground that it would unduly penalise students who intended 
to enter commerce or the medical, engineering, or legal pro- 
fessions. The motive is not educational; it is political, for 
the leverage has been applied by bodies who frankly avow that 








compulsory Irish is essential to the assertion of the claim of 
full nationhood. The attitude of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy shows a partial surrender; but the wisest and most 
learned leaders of that Communion clearly recognise the 
dangers of this concession to political sentimentalism. They 
see that it will not only drive many of their co-religionists 
from the National University into Trinity College, Dublin, 
but that it will justify them in this defection. 


The Imperial Maritime League has issued an appeal to the 
Prime Minister to obtain Parliamentary sanction during the 
present Session for a loan of £100,000,000 for national 
defence. Without gtving detailed evidence of the necessity 
of the loan, they recall the admissions of the Prime Minister 
in March, 1909, and Sir Edward Grey's statement that the 
rapid progress of a Continental Navy imposed on us the duty 
of rebuilding the whole of our Fleet. The memorial is signed 
by over a hundred Admirals and fifty Generals. 


A correspondence between Mr. T. W. Russell and Sir 
Horace Plunkett, illustrating the vindictive attitude of the 
Department of Agriculture tewards the Irish Agricultural 
Organisation Society, appears in the Irish papers of last 
Saturday. Mr. Russell, at the Congested Districts Board, 
had violently attacked the agricultural banks established 
under the auspices of the Organisation Society as based 
on a “rotten and indefensible system,” and “unable to 
pay 2s. 6d. in the pound if wound up.” Challenged by 
Sir Horace Plunkett to justify these charges, Mr. Russell 
altogether declined to enter into any controversy upon 
the subject. These persistent and deliberate attempts, 
with which Mr. Russell has now identified bimself, 
to wreck voluntary effort in agricultural organisation 
are part of a very disagreeable page in the record 
of the present Government,—the driving of Sir Horace 
Plunkett from office at the bidding of Mr. Dillon. We note 
with regret, but not with surprise, the comments of the 
Belfast Northern Whig on Mr. Russell's hostility to a Society 
but for whose labours the Department over which he 
presides would never have been created. “ Especially did the 
agricultural banks arouse the bostility of those whose craft as 
gombeen men these banks had endangered. But even the 
gombeen man, the curse of Irish rural life, was able to secure 
an ally in the Vice-President of the Department. The 
electors of South Tyrone had refused to have him as their 
representative in Parliament, but this was positively an 
advantage in respect of his assaults upon agricultural organi- 
sation, for it was no longer possible for him to be called to 
account for his actions in the House of Commons.” 


General Porfirio Diaz, the founder and consolidator of 
modern Mexico, has been re-elected President for the 
eighth time. As he is in his eightieth year, special interest 
attaches to the election of the Vice-President, who, by 
the law of the Constitution, succeeds to the Presidency 
in case the higher office is vacated before the end of the 
six years’ term for which both are elected. Sefior Liman- 
tour, to whose remarkable ability the sound condition of 
Mexican national finances is chiefly due, having declined to 
come forward as a candidate, Sefior Ramon Corral has been 
re-elected Vice-President, and his record, though less brilliant, 
is such as to inspire confidence in his mcederation. The days 
of full-blooded romance in Mexico are past, but there is still 
an echo of the old Porfirian methods in the telegram from 
Mexico City that “the anti-re-election ticket was headed by 
Seiior Madero, who is under arrest, and received two per cent. 
of the vote cast here.” 


The annual “ Statement Exhibiting the Moral and Material 
Progress and Condition of India” was published on Tuesday, 
and deals with the year 1908-9. The most interesting 
information contained in it is perhaps statistical. It is 
difficult to calculate the exact population, which at the Census 
of 1901 was 226,409,600, but the number of births registered 
in 1908 was 8,554,427, and the number of deaths 8,653,007. 
The death-rate was 38:21 per thousand, or 1:03 higher than in 
the previous year. On the other hand, the number of deaths 
due to plague has enormously decreased, falling from 
1,315,892 in 1907 to 156,430 in 1908. 








Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. June 9th. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 823—Friday week 82}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE BUDGET. 
EFORE we discuss Mr. Lloyd George’s second Budget 
in detail we desire to congratulate him most heartily 
upon the plucky stand which he has made in regard to the 
Spirit-duty. It is an open secret that very great pressure 
has been put upon him by his Irish allies to A en the 
duty. Circumstances would have rendered it comparatively 
easy for him to yield to this demand, for a good Treasury 
case could be made out for doing so, owing to the fact that 
the increase in the tax has very considerably decreased con- 
sumption. The Chancellor of the Exchequer might there- 
fore have well been excused for saying that he had little or 
no “revenue case” for keeping on the duty. Mr. Lloyd 
George happily refused to catch at this excuse for yielding 
to Mr. Redmond, but boldly admitted his satisfaction at 
the falling off in spirit consumption. He was able to 
show the House of Commons that the diminished 
consumption of whisky due to the increased price was 
strongly marked, and that there was a corresponding 
diminution in crime. For instance, in Scotland the 
convictions for drunkenness fell off last year by thirty- 
three per cent. He also quoted a letter from the chaplain 
of Edinburgh Gaol, who declared that the admissions 
to that gaol from April to December, 1909, compared with 
1908, showed a falling off of nearly two thousand cases. 
In Ireland there had likewise been an appreciable reduction 
in drinking, ranging from thirty-five to even seventy per 
cent. in some neighbourhoods, and a corresponding fall in 
convictions for drunkenness. The reduction in the number 
of convictions for drunkenness and offences connected 
therewith in England, again, had gone down by something 
like eighteen thousand in the course of last year. From 
the moral point of view, he declared that there could be 
no doubt that the increased duty had been an enormous 
gain to the nation. It was indeed difficult to measure the 
benefit to the people in increased health and efficiency and 
home comfort. Any Chancellor of the Exchequer who in 
the face of these facts, in response to any appeal from any 
interests, was to alter a tax which had had such results 
would be guilty of a crime. We of course concur. Though 
the strong reaction against an undue use of spirits set in 
motion by the increased price may to some extent be 
temporary, something has almost certainly been gained. 
People who have cut down their whisky consumption for 
economical reasons have, we do not doubt, found that 
there were moral and hygienic reasons for the change un- 
perceived before, and these considerations will in a great 
number of cases continue to operate. Thus, even though 
it would be unwise to leap to the conclusion that people 
can be taxed into sobriety, undoubtedly the Budget of 

1909 has proved a temperance agent. 

The problem before the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
when divested of the tiresome, but in truth perfectly 
simple, question of arrears, is this. The nation is in the 
present financial year going to spend, roughly, ten millions 
more than it spent last year. About five and a half 
millions of this is accounted for by the increased Navy 
Vote, while the Civil Service Estimates show an increase 
of over two and a quarter millions. In addition, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will have to find the 
money required to mect the charge for abolishing the 
pauper disqualification in regard to old-age pensions. 
His problem, therefore, is how to provide for these ten 
millions of extra expenditure. Speaking generally, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer told the House of Commons 
that he hoped to get it out of increases of revenue. 
He believes, and we sincerely trust that his optimism will 
be justified, that the coming financial year will be marked 
by such an increase of commercial prosperity that the 
revenue will advance by leaps and bounds. Inquiries 
which he has made show that the world’s crops for this 
year are likely to be abundant, that there has been an 
immense production of gold, and that the commerce of the 
world everywhere is in better heart. There was more 
enterprise, and he did not doubt that we should have a 
greater volume of trade this year and next than had ever 
been witnessed in the history of this country. Unemploy- 
ment was steadily diminishing,—last year it was eight per 
cent., now it was four per cent. All the indications, 


indeed, pointed to increased prosperity. The Post Office 
was a very good test of good or bad trade, and the Mint 
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was almost a better, and in both cases these barometers . 
were rising. Again, articles of household consumption 
such as sugar, tea, coffee, and cocoa were giving signs 
of activity of a very encouraging kind. In a word, the 
boom in the home trade was going to save the financial 
situation. Coming to details, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer estimated the various increases which he hoped 
to obtain under the chief revenue healings. To begin 
with, he thinks that spirits will yield £1,800,000 more 
than last year, and he expects an increase of £1,088,000 
in the matter of Excise. Under the heading of Customs 
he also expects the very substantial increase of £1,826,000, 
Under Death-duties he expects to get £2,504,000 more than 
last year, and in stamps he is budgeting for an increase of 
£1,521,000. In regard to Income-tax, however, he did not, 
owing to arrears, think it wise to look to an increase,—at 
least, that is how we understand his statement. 

The net result of the Budget is that the Government 
are not going to create any new taxes or increase any old 
ones. On the other hand, they are not going to make any 
remissions. The result of this policy is an estimated 
surplus of £800,000. We now come to the question of 
the use to be made of this estimated surplus. It is to be 
used, or at any rate part of it is to be used, in paying for 
that portion of the financial burden of getting rid of the 
pauper disqualification in regard to old-age pensions which 
falls within the financial year. The pauper disqualification 
is to come to an end on January Ist next. This means that 
the pension charges will go up by some £450,000 during 
the last quarter of the financial year. The whole of this sum 
will not, however, have to come out of the estimated surplus, 
for the Chancellor of the Exchequer has no intertion of 
making any present under this head to the local authorities. 
Hitherto they have had to pay what has been equivalent 
to old-age pensions to the paupers, and they will have 
to refund the amounts by which they obtain relief in this 
respect,—a very diffleult piece of bookkeeping, we should 
think, but we pass that over for the moment. Under this 
head Mr. Lloyd George expects to get back about £350,000. 
Therefore he will only want to take £100,000 out of the 
surplus. Another £100,000 will, however, be wanted for 
technical instruction grants, which, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer says, ought not to depend on the amount of 
alcohol consumed. We agree. Such earmarking of 
revenue is childish in the extreme. 

Mr. Lloyd George ended his speech with a forecast of 
the wonderful things that the Government are going to do 
next year in the way of social reform. They are going to 
start, he says, a great national scheme of insurance for 
unemployment and invalidity on a contributory basis, with 
a State subsidy twice as liberal as that given by Germany 
for the same purpose. This scheme will insure two and a 
half millions of workmen employed in precarious trades 
against the evils of unemployment, and thirteen millions 
of working men and women against the distress that comes 
from sickness, We need hardly say that if the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer can be as good as his word we shall be 
delighted. We have little doubt that it is possible to 
frame a wise contributory scheme of insurance against 
sickness and invalidity. In regard to insurance against 
unemployment we feel bound to express very considerable 
doubts. Men are prone to prefer unemployment to employ- 
ment, and we dread the notion of encouraging the universal 
human tendency to laziness by making it easier than ever 
to be unemployed. That, however, is not a matter which 
can be discussed at the fag-end of a Budget article. 

Taking the Budget as a whole, we see no very strong 
grounds for quarrelling with the decisions of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Owing to the rejection of the last 
Budget by the Lords, and the consequent delay in fixing 
the revenue, a prudent Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
be certain to wish to have a “ quiet” Budget following on 
one so revolutionary, for the simple reason that he must 
desire to see the exact effect of the taxes, and the amounts 
that they will yield. This natural wish to take stock 
of the situation is of course very much increased by 
the fact of the arrears, and also because the Super-tax and 
the License-taxes, not to mention the Land-tax, have not 
yet got fairly under way. “ Wait and see” was almost 
bound to be the motto for this year’s Budget. At the 
same time, we feel bound to express our regret that, partly 
owing to the policy of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and partly through the force of circumstances, the whole 
of the estimated increases in revenue due to good trade 
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should be swallowed up in the current needs of the 
year. In “boom” years every effort should be made to 

y off Debt, for such efforts of necessity are impossible 
in the lean years, years of commercial depression. Yet 
in a year which the Chancollor of the Exchequer tells 
us will be one of record prespertty we are not only 
not going to pay off as much Debt as we used to pay off 
in former years, but we are actually going to continue, 
though possibly to a less drastic extent, the depletion of 
the Sinking Fund which was begun last year. Increased 
expenditure, especially if it is expenditure like that on old- 
age pensions, which by its nature must be not only perma- 
nent but constantly augmenting, ought to a great extent to 
be met from new sources of revenue. The normal auto- 
matic increase of expenditure which goes on in every 
Department, even if there are no new departures, ought to 
be met from the normal increase of revenue. Exceptional 
increases of revenue in “ boom” years, on the other hand, 
should, as we have said, be as far as possible reserved for 
an increased effort to pay off Debt. 

Before we leave the subject of this year’s Budget we 
should like to say a word or two about the total cost of old- 
age pensions. ‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer calculates 
that next year two and a half millions more will have to be 
found for this purpose. This, evenif his estimate does not, 
as we expect it will, prove to be too optimistic, will in the 
next financial year bring the total expenditure on old-age 

msions up to close on twelve millions a year. Yet when 
fr r. Asquith introduced the measure he ee ee 
that the total cost of old-age pensions would not be beyond 
six millions a year. On that occasion, greatly daring, we 
ventured to double his estimate, and to say that the 
country, once embarked on this tremendous proposal, 
would not get off under twelve millions. The event has 
proved the soundness of our protest. Remember that to add 
twelve millions a year to the national expenditure is equiva- 
lent to adding four hundred millions to the National Debt. 





RUSSIAN POLITICS. 


Shae twentieth ceutury has already justified the claim, 
common to all large divisions of time, of being 
unlike its predecessors. It has given birth to a revolution 
which promises to be different, alike in its course and in 
its issue, from all that have gone before it. The successful 
revolution—the revolution that ends by overturning the 
old order of things and bringing in what, in appearance at 
all events, is a new world—we know. We know too the 
opposite to this,—the revolution that finds itself unequal 
to the work it has taken in hand, and is forced to go back 
with as little loss as may be to the old subjection. But 
the Russian Revolution belongs as yet to neither category. 
The changes it has brought about are at once very 
slight and very far-reaching. The fabric of govern-) 
ment remains untouched; the Tsar remains in name) 
the most absolute of Monarchs. But the spirit which 
animates the Government, the ultimate object to which 
the labour of those who guide its policy is directed, 
are altogether different. The machinery that has been 
introduced is, it is true, revolutionary, since it is the 
introduction of the representative principle into what has 
hitherto been a one-man Government. But the end which 
those who direct this machinery have proposed to themselves 
is the discovery of a common platform on which representa- 
tion and autocracy may work in harmony,—of a Constitu- 
tion in which the Tsar and the Duma shall each have their 
place and function and coexist in fact as well as in form. 
If this end is really attained, Europe will have seen a new 
type of revolution, and this is a sufficient achievement 
for the first decade of a century. 

In the Times of Wednesday a correspondent gives the 
best account we have seen of the net result of this singular 
series of contradictions. In most previous revolutions it 
is the mass of the people whose grievances have been the 
occasion of the upset. In Russia it is the middle classes, 
the classes who have suffered most, or at all events most 
directly, from the oppression of the governing class. The 
resistance which the revolution has mainly encountered 
is the resistance of a corrupt and interested body of 
officials, present and prospective. To them the new order 
of things stands for “ the regulation of accounts, the more 
equitable distribution of favours, the displacement of 





incompetent, os oe or corrupt officials,”—the 
removal of all, in fact, that has hitherto given them 





position and money. In a rough sort of fashion the 
new Government are trying to make a new Russia,—a 
Russia in which shall dwell bureaucratic righteousness. 
That is a more practicable plan than the abolition of the 
bureaucracy, but it naturally excites even fiercer oppo- 
sition. The seemingly larger scheme, the scheme which 
would place supreme authority in the hands of a new and 
untrained body of officials, would no doubt wear a far more 
Radical aspect. It would excite more enthusiasm and make 
a cleaner sweep of the present possessors of power. But it 
would be followed almost certainly by a far more dangerous 

reaction. The new system would fall into the keeping of 
very well-meaning heads and very incapable hands, and 
in the end the men who know the work of the State 
would once more be called in to undertake it. M. Stolypin| 
has taken the wiser line of attacking the methods rather/ 
than the persons of the old administrators. He has not 
proclaimed a war of classes, or placed his own most forward 
supporters in the best places of the Government. He has 
“ instituted a series of far-reaching investigations into the 
acts of local administrators,”—acts which are commonly the 
source of far more diffused annoyance and injustice than 

the occasional excesses of more conspicuous offenders. He 
has “ carried through on his own initiative, and even by 
his own authority,” a land law which “is already rapidly 

creating a new rural Russia,” and in addition to this he has 
got rid of an unmanageable Assembly without insisting on 

governing without a Parliament. No doubt he has made 
use of instruments of a highly unheroic character. The 

Duma on which he relies for support is not at all of that 
showy type which best evokes revolutionary ardour. It is 

elected on an extremely narrow franchise. “ It controls at 

present only the first of three stages of legislation, and 

the final legislative power, that of the Throne, can alone 
enforce its will.” This may seem but a poor part for a 
Representative Assembly to play, and certainly it is not a 

part which any Parliament in Western Europe wou!d care 

to make its own. But if it is the only part that is really 

open to a Russian Parliament to play, it reflects credit on 

the practical wisdom of the Duma that it has set its 
ambition so low. Similar bodies have so often failed from 

refusing to cut their coat according to their cloth, that this: 
exceptional moderation of aim may be the most useful! 
quality fora Russian Parliament to possess. Nor is the 
position of the Duma without a real measure of importance. 

If it does but reflect a limited section of Russian opinion, 

it is the only body that has any representative value. “ Its 

very continuance involves free discussion of a large part of 

the Budget, and a tribune for the unveiling of admunistra- 

tive abuses; it is itself admitted by all to be a school of ' 
political education without which the way to better things 

would be barred. It is by its means that M. Stolypin is 

able to carry through his investigations of officialdom, and 

that the Press of the capitals enjoys a measure of freedom 

unknown seven years ago.” But an Assembly which has 

these merits cannot but have prospects as well. It cannot 

fail, if it continues, to become more and more authoritative, 

and this is what irritates its enemies. If its moasure of 

success had been larger, it would have been more likely to 

make some conspicuous blunder, and in this way give them 

an occasion of overthrowing it. 

Next to M. Stolypin, the most interesting figure on 
the Russian political stage is the leader of the Octobrists, 
M. Guchkoff, who is now the President of the Duma. 
This party has the advantage of “containing a number 
of men of high social position and administrative 
antecedents, and backed in the main by the commercial 
world, it set itself to serious work of detail, and has 
based its criticism on patriotic grounds, calling before 
all things for real reform of the Army and Navy. 
As M. Stolypin is still in a measure a hand stretched 
forth from the Government towards the country, M. 
Guchkoff is a hand stretched out from the country 
towards the Government.” Naturally the reactionary 
party is wildly anxious to overthrow both the Prime 
Minister and the President of the Duma. The demand 
for a reform of the Army and Navy was seized upon 
as an interference with the prerogative of the Tsar, 
and the whole strength of the party was directed 
towards effecting a breach between the Sovereign and his 
new advisers. In the Duma itself the tactics resorted 
to were of the kind so often chosen by men in this 
position. As they could not defeat the moderate policy 
on its merits, they set themselves to make it appear that 
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its moderation was only assumed. Under their guiding 
hands the Duma from time to time ceases to wear its true 
character, and becomes a scene of uproar and confusion. 
From this the Tsar will, it is hoped, draw the conclusion 
that his subjects are not yet fitted for representative 
institutions. As yet, however, these tactics have been 

ttended with very little success. The Tsar has not shown 
jany disposition to destroy the Duma to please a set of 
men who brought Russia to a condition which rendered 
defeat a certainty in the first great war; and the natural 
Conservatives, the Tory landowners, who have hitherto 
been associated with reactionaries, have now formed them- 
~—~felves into a new party and taken the name of Nationalists. 
This change in the distribution of parties is not, however, 
an unmixed gain. The new party will be a useful ally to 
M. Stolypin against the “wild men” from whom it has 
broken away, but it is still to be seen how far it will work 
in common with the Octobrists. The writer in the Times is 
evidently afraid that the new Nationalists will not be very 
unlike the old reactionaries. The party, he says, “is likely 
to be a very necessary unit when it rests on a broader 
basis and has a broader programme.” But forthe moment 
jhe distrusts their devotion to the Tsar, to the Orthodox 
Church, and to a unified Russia. There may well be 
elements of danger in the unguarded pursuit of these 
three objects; but, after all, they embody aims which 
are natural in a Russian Conservative, and it will 
be a misfortune if those who wish to see a larger 
measure of freedom introduced into Russia should teach 
the Nationalists to regard them as enemies. It is hard to 
seen any necessary ground of antagonism between the two 
parties. The Octobrists are neither Republicans, nor 
advocates of Disestablishment, nor Particularists; and if 
they are none of these things, why should it be impossible 
for them to work heartily with the Nationalists? Whether 
M. Stolypin is right in desiring “to increase the Govern- 
ment control in Russia ” is a matter upon which a foreigner 
has no right to have an opinion. In a revolution there is 
usually room both for the increase and the decrease of 
Government control. But much, and justly,as we may 
regret the use of harsh measures either against Polish 
culture or against Finnish autonomy, we cannot think that 
the present moment is a happy one for the assertion of 
claims which, however reasonable in themselves, tend for 
the time being to obscure that passion for national unity 
which is so invaluable a safeguard against the disintegrating 
influences common to revolutionary movements, 





THE VETERAN RESERVE—HOW TO ORGANISE 
AND USE IT. 

HE interest in the Veteran Reserve continues to grow, 
but unfortunately, though perhaps not unnaturally, 
there still seems to be, as regards the whole question, a 
great deal of confusion in the public mind,—a confusion 
which is reflected in Parliament. In the debate on the 
Army Estimates there were a good many references to the 
Reserve, but for the most part they showed that Members 
had not grasped the essentials of the problem. Those 
essentials we desire to discuss once more. Before doing so, 
however, we should like to point out that there is a very 
real danger of the Veteran Reserve suffering from the zeal of 
its friends, and, as so often happens in practical life, of a 
good thing being overdone,—in fact, killed with kindness. 
If the Veteran Reserve is kept on the lines laid down by 
the Surrey Territorial Association, it may prove in some 
moment of national peril an asset of enormous importance. 
On the other hand, the movement may easily have its buck 
broken by being overburdened by kindly and well-meaning 
but unintelligent schemes for extending and improving 
it. The essence of the idea of the Veteran Reserve is the 
obtaining of the names and addresses of all the trained 
men in the country under fifty years of age,—that is, of 
all the men in full bodily vigour who, in the old phrase, 
are “men of their hands” and are familiar with modern 
military conditions, who can shoot and can practise 
that co-operative obedience which is called discipline. 
The supreme object is to keep in touch with these men, 
and to know how to lay one’s hands upon them at a 
momert’s notice, not to worry them with peace obligations 
and duties or to make them feel that their patriotism 
may be made an excuse for cailing upon them in peace- 
time to undertake this or that duty which, though honour- 
able and pleasant per se, may be of an onerous charazter. 





The men are warned to “stand by to serve their country,” 
but only in case of imminent peril,—that is, of the enemy 
having actually landed. Then, as was scen by the spirit of 
the Surrey Veterans, and by what they have in fact offered 
to do, no obligation, no burden, no duty will be too great 
for them to undertake. Till, however, that imminent peril 
arises their only obligation, if it can be called an obliga- 
tion, is to keep in touch with the military authorities— 
never to forget to notify their changes of address to the 
County Associations—and to make old friends and 
comrades aware of the Veteran Reserve and its aims. 

The military authorities, including the County Associa- 
tions, have, however, plenty of obligations and duties 
in regard to the Veteran Reserve, such, for example, 
as drawing up a skeleton organisation, seeing that 
sufficient arms and equipment are stored and ready in 
case of necessity, and also affording facilities for the men, 
on a purely voluntary basis, to keep in touch with one 
another by means of an annual parade, rally, rendezvous, 
or such other gathering as may seem convenient. This 
should be purely a matter of invitation, and must involve 
no burden on the men. As we have said before, and 
cannot say too often, no obligation in peacetime must rest 
upon the men except that of keeping in touch. Obligations 
begin when the enemy has landed, or is in process of landing. 
Then at a word the Veteran Reserve will spring into active 
military existence. Till then the Veterans are as absolutely 

art of the civilian population, and as absolutely un- 

ampered and chubiaaed, as the men who have never 
shouldered a rifle or done a hand’s-turn for their country 
in their lives. 

Thoughtless people may conceivably ask whether a 
Veteran Reserve with obligations which seem so slight can 
be of any use, The answer was given at the Horse Guards’ 
Parade by the Veterans of Surrey. They showed, in the 
first place, how splendid was the human material which 
has hitherto been running to waste, and next, how little 
“rusty ” the men had got in the matter of drill and the 
power of co-operative obedience. They marched and obeyed 
the orders given to them to admiration. Further, they 
showed that they were capable of individual action and of 
the initiative which is sometimes supposed not to belong to 
the well-drilled soldier. Quite a considerable portion of 
the men were countrymen who knew nothing of London. 
Some of them had never been there before in their lives, or 
had only passed through London. Yet without any “ - 
nursing” or shepherding they found their way to the 
Horse Guards’ Parade at the time which had been 
intimated to them, and, when they were there, without 
confusion or difficulty they placed themselves under officers 
and non-commissioned officers whom they had never in 
their lives seen before, and stood shoulder to shoulder 
working with men whose faces were utterly unknown to 
ther five minutes before they fell in. The machine moved 
on greased wheels, though not only had it never been put 
together before, but the parts had never been assembled 
before,—so great is the power of willing and intelligent 
co-operation. The men knew what they were about, and 
even though it had not been possible to explain to them 
the nature of the parade or to give them any details, they 
understood instinctively what was expected of them, and 
did it with that will which makes a body of trained men 
that awe-inspiring thing which is something between a 
piece of mechanism and a human giant,—a creature with 
the strength of a thousand men, though movable and 
moved by a single brain. Great credit is due to Major 
Scudamore, the secretary of the Surrey Territorial Asso- 
ciation, and to Captain Groves, the Adjutant of the 4th 
Battalion of the inlet —ets of the Surrey Territorial 
units—who organised the parade, for their able, and indeed 
brilliant, work. They would, however, be the first to admit 
that their efforts would have been unavailing but for the 
high quality of the material with which they had to deal, 
People need have no fear of the Veteran Reserve, if it 
is poe worked, not being under suflicient obligations. 
The obligations will be real enough and terrible enough 
Till then, as we have said, only the 
obligation to keep in touch is necessary. We fear we 
have wearied our readers by this iteration. It is not 
unimportant, however, but vital to the whole matter. 
We must remember not to burden the men in peacetime 
by rules, regulations, or calls, or by any other fussiness, 
but to keep to the simple idea of an organised Register. 
This is the sign in which we shall conquer:—* No 


when war comes. 
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red-tape in peacetime. Blood and iron if once an enemy 
has landed.” 

But though the men must not be hampered by regula- 
tions, and though we must keep in mind the fact that the 
men who will join the Reserve are all in work and in 
good positions, and unable to devote time to military 
duties of any sort or kind, very great obligations in peace- 
time will rest upon the War Office and on the County 
Associations. Let us take those of the War Office first. 
The chief essential in the treatment of the Reserve at 
headquarters is the provision of arms, equipment, and 
ammunition. This provision must be specific, not general. 
By this we mean that the War Office must not say:— 
“The Veteran Reserve will number one hundred and 
fifty thousand men. Therefore we had better provide 
another hundred and fifty thousand rifles in case they 
should ever have to be called out.” What they must 
say is:—“ Surrey has three thousand men [that is the 
number which we hope and believe will be reached] on 
its Veteran Reserve. Therefore there must be three 
thousand extra rifles for Surrey, which must be ear- 
marked for this purpose, and not be liable to be begged, 
borrowed, or stolen by anybody else.” Next, these rifles 
must be stored at places where they can easily be dis- 
tributed, and not be laid up under regulations which will 
make it impossible to give them out to the men in the 
confusion of a general mobilisation. Clearly, they should 
be entrusted to the Territorial Associations, and kept by 
them, under the supervision of the War Office. This would 
cost a little money, but less than it would cost the Govern- 
ment to keep them in their own storehouses. For ourselves, 
we would go further. We should like the War Office to give 
Jeave to the County Associations to place the rifles in the 
care of the Veterans. The rifle would act as a material 
symbol of the Veteran’s obligation for war. The men 
know perfectly how to use and keep a rifle, and the rifle 
hung up over the Veteran’s mantelpiece would be an 
honourable distinction of which he would naturally 
be proud. No doubt a great many red-tape objections 
can be urged against this proposal. To say, however, that 
the men would neglect the rifles—as if men who have 
undertaken the kind of obligations the Surrey men showed 
they were willing to undertake could not be trusted with 
firearms—is a piece of childishness about which we have 
not patience toargue. Again, certain old-fashioned persons 
may think that possibly the rifles might get into the hands 
of Socialists and revolutionaries. On the other hand, the 
Socialists will no doubt be alarmed lest the rifles should 
fall into the hands of those they will call reactionaries, and 
thus might be used against them. In our opinion, such 
fears as these on both sides are foolish. The advantages 
of having the rifles in the men’s hands in case of sudden 
mobilisation are obvious, and if they were distributed in 
this way it would be impossible for the Government to 
count them twice over. As the Government would be 
saved the cost of storage, we suggest that a shilling per 
annum should be allowed each man as a fee for keeping 
the rifle for the War Office, and for bringing it once a 
year to the nearest headquarters of the Territorial unit to 
be inspected and passed. When a man left the Reserve 
he would of course be obliged to return it. 

In addition to placing a rifle in each Veteran’s hands, 
the Government should issue to hima military cap, like that 
worn by the Territorials, a bandolier, and an arm-badge with 
the words “ Veteran Reserve ” and the name of his particular 
county on it. The cost of such simple equipment should 
not be more than five shillings per man, and yet it would 
last seven or eight years, and enable the Veteran to have 
the status of a combatant under the Hague Convention. 
All that is necessary is some conspicuous badge, and acting 
together under orders in a formed body. No doubt in the 
event of invasion the War Office would be anxious to issue 
proper uniforms and greatcoats to the men; but still, if 
the plan we have suggested were adopted, mobilisation of 
the Veteran Reserve could take place before such issue, 
and at a great emergency the men could actually be 
employed on military duties without further equipment. 
Another advantage would be that if individual members of 
the Reserve paraded at municipal and county functions or 
other ceremonies, they would have distinguishing marks, 
and especially that most distinctive mark of the man 
trained to defend his country,—a rifle. 

The next question to be considered from the point of 
view of the War Office is that of the uses to which the 





Veteran Reserve should be put. We have already respect- 
fully protested against the men being “earmarked” to help 
constabulary to guard bridges and drive in cattle,—functions 
no doubt of immense importance in themselves. That 
respectful protest received the kindly consideration of the 
Secretary of State for War in the speech which he made at 
Guildford last month. We have never varied from our 
belief that the proper thing for the War Office to tell the 
Veteran Reserve is that they will be used for whatever 
military purposes the War Office think they can be best 
employed. There should be no publicly advertised alloca- 
tion in time of peace, for such allocation, though it will 
probably not be respected in war, is very likely to give 
a false impression to the men, and therefore to act 
injuriously on recruiting for the Reserve. We must never 
forget that no man can be compelled to place his name on 
the Register, but that he does so purely voluntarily. It 
is a thousand pities to give a wrong impression, such as is 
sure to be given by talking anes epongy | of guarding 
bridges and driving cattle. Though we do not ask the 
Government to say more than that they will use the men 
to the best advantage, we personally believe that the way 
in which to use them to the best advantage will be to add 
an extra section of Veterans to every company or troop or 
other unit in the Territorial Force. Such absorption into 
the Territorial Force will, we hold, prove the best means 
of using the Veterans. If, however, owing to the success 
of the Veteran Reserve as regards numbers, this should 
make the Territorial battalions unwieldy to begin with, it 
would be quite easy to form also an extra company or 
couple of companies or troops and detach these companies 
for special duties. The essential thing is not to form new 
cadres, but rather to strengthen old ones. 

We must next consider, though it can only be very 
shortly, the best way in which the Territorial Associations, 
when they have got their Registers formed, can organise 
their Veteran Reserves. In our opinion, they should act 
more or less on the following lines. The Registers should 
be carefully considered, map in hand, by the officer or 
Committee detailed for the work of organisation. Groups 
of about one hundred or two hundred men—+.e., companies 
or double companies—should, as it were, be sorted out and 
named after the town or district in which they reside. There 
should, for example, be a King’s Castle Company formed 
in the King’s Castle district, and to this company or 
double company an appropriate number of officers should 
be allotted. These officers, provided they can do so without 
worrying the men, should be asked, as far as time and 
circumstances will allow, to keep in personal touch with their 
men. A simple organisation of this kind might very well 
be formed without placing any burden on the Veterans. 
We understand that the Surrey Territorial Association has 
already some such scheme in hand, and that it is proposed 
that next year, instead of getting the men together at a 
parade in London, eight or ten local parades should be 
arranged throughout the county on the same day. The 
men will be invited to a rally or rendezvous near their 
homes, and the authorities of the County Associations, and 
any General Officer who may inspect them, will be able 
to pass from one group to another in a motor-car. Such 
an experiment should prove exceedingly interesting, for it 
would necessarily be the method adopted for getting the 
men together in case of invasion. If this plan were 
decided upon, the yearly parade of men would become an 
experimental mobilisation. 

Let us end by saying once again that the friends of the 
Veteran Reserve movement must be most careful not to 
kill it by putting too great an obligation on the men, or by 
asking the War Oilice to do too much. If once the War 
Office are asked to spend large sums upon the Reserve, 
they will end by killing it, just as the Reserve will itself 
perish if too much is asked from the men. Let us stick to 
the essential idea,—that of keeping in touch with the 
Veterans, providing them with proper warlike equipment 
when they are called out, and lastly, forming an elastic 
and unburdensome skeleton organisation which will make 
it easy to hold them together and handle them in case of 
war in these islands. 





THE PROBLEM OF RURAL LIFE. 


IR HORACE PLUNKETT has just published a new 
book, “ The Rural Life Problem of the Unitel 





States” (Macmillan and Co., 5s. net), which, though 
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nominally addressed to an American audience, is 
really quite as much concerned with English and 
Irish problems as with those of the great Republic. 
Tke problem of rural life is in fact not a national but 
a world-wide problem. It is just as acute in France 
and in parts of Germany as in England or Iveland or 
America. Everywhere the same townward tendency is in 
cperation, and the causes in each country appear to be 
tLe came. The modern movement towards the towns dates 
from the introduction of steam-driven machinery. That 
tremendous change in the method of industry made it 
economical to collect together under one roof a large 
number of workers, and for obvious reasons this could 
more easily be done in a town than in isolated villages. 
A further impetus to the townward movement was subse- 
quently given by improvements in agriculture itself, for 
these improvements all tend to diminish the amount of 
labour required to produce a given amount of food. 
Therefore, unless the demand for food proportionately 
expands, the number of country workers must tend to 
diminish as compared with the number of town workers. 
As a matter of fact, the demand for food does not increase 
so rapidly as the demand for manufactured products. 
There are still unfortunately a good many human beings 
in the world who are underfed, but even among the least 
well fed classes the desire for the luxuries of life, as 
represented by manufactured products, appears to be 
keener than the desire for more food. The underpaid 
factory girl in the East End of London will half starve 
herself to buy a new feather. 

These causes have all co-operated to produce an 
enormous preponderance of town life over country life, 
and it is possible that this may represent the destiny of 
the human race. Perhaps in the years to come nearly all 
of us will live in towns which by sanitary improvements 
have been made so healthy that they themselves can serve 
as the breeding-ground for their own future inhabitants. 
fcme such view as this, if we recollect rightly, was 
expressed by Mr. Arthur Balfour on one occasion in the 
House of Commons. Up to the present, however, all the 
available evidence goes to show that towns cannot become 
their own breeding-ground. Every big town continues to 
draw a supply of people from the rural districts, and it is 
beyond dispute that physically these rural immigrants are 
superior to the townsmen whom they supplement, and 
often supplant. Judging only from the facts at present 
available, it seems impossible to keep up the physique of 
the towns without a constant influx of country people. 
But, as Sir Horace Plunkett pithily remarks, “ you 
cannot keep on indefinitely skimming the pan and have 
equally good milk left.” If we continue to draw away the 
brightest boys from the country, the mental average in 
the country districts will decline. There is good reason to 
believe that this has already happened, and that it largely 
explains the dullness of country life of which so many 
people justifiably complain. The county of Essex furnishes 
a useful illustration. London has often been described, 
and with considerable truth, as an Essex city. Access to 
London from Essex has always been easier than from any 
other direction, and a constant stream of Essex folk has 
poured into London in search of better wages. The result 
w few years ago was such a reduction of the energy of the 
remaining population of the county that Essex became 
agriculturally almost derelict. The revival of Essex 
agriculture which has been witnessed during the last 
ten years is largely due to the immigration of a more 
energetic race of farming folk from Scotland and from 
Lancashire. 

It is on such facts as these, of which every country 
could furnish good examples, that Sir Horace Plunkett 
bases his main proposition that it is impossible per- 
manently to maintain the vigour of the nation if rural 
life is allowed to decline. We come, then, to the practical 
problem with which his little book deals,—how to 
improve the conditions of rural life. Hitherto this 
problem, as he rightly complains, has been attacked, 
paradoxically, only from the urban point of view. It is 
the urban people who have appreciated the loss which 
country life was suffering, and they, in seeking for 
a remedy, have naturally first thought of applying 
the same methods as they would apply to urban 
problems. But the needs of the country are totally 
different from those of the town, and different methods 
must be employed. In particular, Sir Horace Plunkett 





draws a very illuminating distinction between the system 
of joint-stock companies, which is so successful in pro- 
moting urban industries, and the method of co-operation 
which alone has proved successful in the country. 
A joint-stock company is a soulless amalgamation 
of a number of separate sums of money. A Co-opera- 
tive Society is a human combination of a number of 
separate individuals combining their businesses for mutual 
advantage. The shareholders in a joint-stock company 
need know nothing of one another. They seldom meet, and 
most of them do not even know one another’s names. The 
members of a rural Co-operative Society are all neighbours, 
and the fact of co-operation brings them into personal 
relationship almost every day. If the joint-stock company 
could be introduced into country life, which is somewhat 
doubtful, it would only aggravate the evils of which every- 
body now complains. It would mean the diminution of that 
already too smali amount of human sympathy which exists 
in the English farming system. Yet the most important 
requisite of rural life is the creation of a more active social 
intercourse so as to remove that dullness of the country 
which so constantly operates to aggravate the townward 
tendency. 

The main thesis of Sir Horace Plunkett’s book is that 
the way to attain this end is by starting Co-operative 
Agricultural Societies, which primarily would have a 
purely commercial object, but which would subsequently 
form centres of social life and activity. He has already 
himself done so much to give practical expression to his 
ideas in Ireland that his advice on this point would 
be entitled to the greatest respect even if it were not 
supported by the very convincing a priori arguments 
which he brings to bear. Probably no living man has 
done more for Ireland than Sir Horace Plunkett, and he 
has received the reward which Governments usually give 
to those who work unceasingly for the benefit of their 
country without regard to the temporary demands of this 
or that political party. The treatment of Sir Horace 
Plunkett by Mr. Birrell at the bidding of Mr. Dillon 
is a very disagreeable episode,—one, indeed, which sounds 
so improbable per se that the ordinary man finds it difficult 
to believe it can be true. Yet, unfortunately, its truth is 
incontestable. In spite of this treatment, his work in Ireland 
still goes on, and is constantly gaining strength. The 
co-operative idea appeals strongly to Irishmen, partly for 
racial reasons, and partly because the prevalence of small 
farms makes co-operation most necessary. The substantial 
English farmer, with his racial individualism and his 
respectable bank balance, does not care for co-operation, 
and does not greatly need it; but the situation in England 
will be very considerably changed if small holdings become 
common. With co-operation small holdings may become a 
very valuable feature of English rural life; without 
co-operation they are foredoomed to failure in all except 
a few favourable spots. 

The business purposes for which rural Co-operative 
Societies can be established are numerous. Co-operative 
creameries have already proved a brilliant success in 
Ireland as in Denmark. The Raffeison credit banks have 
also been successful, not only in Germany, where they had 
their origin, but also in Ireland, and are now rapidly 
extending in India. Among other successful Co-operative 
institutions are organisations of farmers for buying 
manures and agricultural implements. The primary 
function of all these Societies is to produce more profit 
for the persons who join them. They mean better 
business, and if rural life is to be made more attractive 
the first requisite is to make it more profitable. 

But the important point which Sir Horace Plunkett so 
constantly presses is that when once these Societies have 
been established the mental stimulus which they afford 
leads to improvements in other directions. On the material 
side a Co-operative Society provides automatically a centre 
from which information can be radiated with regard to 
improved methods of farming. Lecturers can be sent 
from Agricultural Colleges to address rural Co-operative 
Societies, and pamphlets can be distributed, and the fact 
that the farmers have to meet together in connexion with 
the business of their Society enables them to communicate 
to one another ideas which they are trying in other branches 
of their farming business. But beyond this there is the 
purely human side of the problem. Human beings are 
gregarious animals, and one of the main attractions of the 
town is the facility which it affords for people to meet 
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together and exchange words, even if they do not exchange 
ideas. Agricultural life, on the contrary, by its very nature 
tends to be isolated. A labourer may sometimes during 
the winter for three or four weeks together be engaged 
absolutely alone in hedging and ditching, with never a 
chance of exchanging a word over his work with a fellow 
human being. ‘The Co-operative Society tends to break 
down this isolation, and to give agricultural workers what 
all men desire,—a sense of human comradeship. If that 
can be created, there is no reason why rural lite should 
not become to a large section of our population at least 
as attractive as the life of any town. 





THE EDINBURGH CONFERENCE. 
[ComMUNICATED. | 

T' is impossible to overestimate the importance of this 
I movement. The need of unity, if the battle of the 
Church is to be fought effectively, has become so abundantly 
clear in the minds of all who have the spread of true 
Christianity at heart that a strong, and, as we hope, a 
successful, endeavour has been made to join forces in an 
attack on the world’s strongholds. The Church is militant, 
and the enemy is the separating and exclusive spirit which 
may be called Judaism. St. Paul, who prided himself on his 
Jewish descent, yet fought it throughout his ministry, and 
found it the most bitter enemy of his teaching. It is working 
amongst us at the present moment, and the forces arrayed 
against it were concentrated in the Edinburgh meeting. The 
Church of Exgland, with her love of tie vernacular, translates 
“Catholic” by “ Universal,” and thereby challenges the 
technical use of the word, attached as it is by long 
prescription to a body of Christians who resent the claim 
of the Anglican to participate in the title. 

This is the very essence of Judaism, and brought on the 
whole nation the hatred of the human race. The condemna- 
tion of the Jew resulted from his refusal to obey the voice of 
his own prophets, and invite all nations to share the birth- 
right of which he was inordinately proud. He made prose- 
lytes, and we know what our Lord thought of some at least 
of this body, though others are counted worthy of all honour, 
especially the Roman officer. They were admitted grudgingly 
into a sort of outer pale, but further intrusion was denied 
them. The campaign, the true crusade of the Universal 
Church, is against the arch-enemy Mammon. There are a 
thousand minor issues, but this surely is the most vital It 
is in pursuit of wealth that men are blinded to the very 
elements of true righteousness, and righteousness is the 
eternal refrain of prophet and psalmist. Mercy and Truth 
go hand-in-hand in the company of Christian virtues, and 
Courage is one of our foremost champions. 

The attempt to combine all Christianity in one supreme 
effort was a courageous one. It was easy to make difficulties. 
A significant word which occurs in apologies for perpetuating 
our unhappy divisions is “safeguarding.” But safety and 
salvation are two very different things. Christianity is a bold 
challenge to the world-spirit, and must be prepared for a 
stout opposition, and even for traitors in the camp. What 
makes this latter consideration more serious is that they are 
not necessarily conscious traitors. Their tactics are those of 
defence, not of attack. They fear to abandon positions, and 
march down into the open plain, in the spirit of faith, pre- 
pared to die, if need be, for the cause which they have at 
heart. But they lose heart too often when the tide of battle 
secms to be going against them. That another wing of 
the great army is pushing back the foe gives them small 
comfort. They are not sure of their comrades. They wear 
a different uniform, and uniformity is one of the articles of 
their creed. They shake their heads sadly because the 
great and ancient Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
which has worked such wonders in the cause, while shrinking 
at first from taking part in the Conference, eventually 
rescinded its resolution, and decided to enter the lists. 
They would confine the Church of England to the narrower 
limits which may be called Anglicanism, and repudiate with 
soine scorn the appellation Protestant, which is after all the 
distinctive and honourable title of the English Communion. 
It shares the name with many other Christians, and it is the 
ubiquity of that name which gives us confidence in appealing 
to it. What we protest against is the belief that antiquity is 











the test of truth. And we have the highest authority for this 
protest. “It was said to them of old time,” “but I say unto 
you.” We protest that the water of life is not confined to 
certain channels of man’s device, but is a well-spring, issuing 
in a mighty flood. 

So far from confining the action of the Holy Spirit to 
former days, when more ignorance prevailed, and even thick 
darkness, we claim that there is a special outpouring in the 
present day to which this Conference bears witness. This is 
the true age of faith, faith in the spiritual as opposed to the 
material, and the progress of science, so far from hindering 
faith, is the greatest possible aid to it, as it unveils to the 
astonished gaze of men the secrets of creation, and yet 
proves that beyond is an illimitable vista yet unexplored. So 
surely it is with the things of the spirit; its emancipation 
is being gradually brought about by the natural forces, which 
we have learnt to associate more intimately with the working 
of the Creator. This is no sudden resolve, no flame of 
enthusiasm doomed to extinction, at whose ashes mankind 
will gaze apathetically. The ground has been prepared. For 
two years from all quarters of the globe reports of the best 
experts have been flowing in to be methodised and set in the 
most striking light by trained organisers, and throughout the 
proceedings there has been an astonishing unanimity of effort 
and a remarkable self-restraint, which caused the most 
eloquent speakers to weigh well their words so that no 
minute among the seven allowed them might fail of its lesson. 
There was not the slightest abatement of interest, whatever 
might be the immediate subject. 


The first day was occupied by a review of the non-Christian 
world,—Africa, Japan, China, India, and Polynesia. The 
general sense of the meeting was in favour rather of a bold 
attack than of a cautious and calculated advance. In Africa 
Mohammedanism is spreading with dangerous rapidity. The 
second day was devoted to a survey of Christian missions, and 
a strong note was sounded against undue interference with 
native beliefs and the futile endeavour to present the 
Christianity developed by ages of conflict and controversy to 
the untutored mind of the savage or the acute intellect of the 
Hindu. Christianity must justify itself by its fruits, and if 
they are wanting argument is wasted. Mr. Bryan showed 
himself a worthy rival of Mr. Roosevelt in the arena of 
debate, and all who have read Professor Rauschenbuscli’s 
“ Christianity and the Social Crisis” will realise how greatly 
America has contributed to the solution of the world-problema 
which confront us. The young American also who, in the 
true spirit of St. Francis, stationed himself at the out- 
skirts of an Indian village in ascetic garb and endured for 
three days the scoffs of the villagers, living on the coarse 
scraps they brought him, and at the end of the ordeal was 
admitted as a genuine saint into an intimacy with native life 
never before granted to an alien, threw no little light on the 
way to meet the old religion on its own ground without the 
slightest compromise of Christian principle. The third day 
was devoted to education in the broad sense of the word, and 
the Bishop of Birmingham supported with the weight of his 
great authority the view that the native must be trained and 
encouraged to build his own Church on Christian foundations, 
or, rather, on the one Foundation. True sympathy would 
suggest methods, and impatience of result would hinder true 
culture. On the fourth day a very difficult but kindred 
subject was discussed: how far should Christianity be 
engrafted on the non-Christian tenets with which it came in 
contact? And here a not unnecessary caution was expressed 
as to the danger of too ready an assimilation such as in the 
early stages of Christianity lowered the high standard of 
Christian duty. The work of laymen in regard to missions 
was next discussed, and again Mr. Bryan gave personal 
testimony to the importance of their co-operation. It might 
be argued with no little degree of plausibility that they ought 
to play a leading part; that the clergy, bound by strict vows 
which tie them to the past, are incapacitated in no small 
degree for bold strategy. Co-operation and unity formed 
the programme of the following day, and the Bishop of South- 
wark struck a dominant note when he insisted that the great 
Roman Church, which, he was told on good authority, numbers 
considerably more members in the non-Christian world than 
all the other Churches put together, must not be disregarded if 
our aim is to plant in China one undivided Church of Christ. 
We are accustomed to regard that Church as indissolubly 
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wedded to ancient tradition ; but the letter of the Bishop of 
Cremona, read to the Assembly, expressing lis deep interest 
in the gathering at Edinburgh, inspires a hope that even the 
Vatican may in the end realise that the summons to the great 
feast of Brotherhood is wniversal, and the basis of Christianity 
broader than the seven hills of Rome. There remains the 
great Eastern Church; but here also enlightenment is 
penetrating the mists of antiquity. 

A Committee will be formed to carry on the work of the 
Congress, and enphasise the dangers of disunion and of a con- 
ventional Christianity. The old wine, as our Lord warned us, 
is more palatable, and the old wine-skins are with us still; 
but the new ferment has set in, and that which decayeth and 
waxeth old is realy to vanish away. Only that which is 
eternal will survive. 





A REAL LADY. 

\ E understand from a fashionable novelist that the 

makers of ephemeral fashions of speech and custom 
—the modistes of manners—no longer say of any one that 
she or he is a lady ora gentleman. The description, in all 
but its most technical sense, is now upon the “index.” It is 
the fashion of an hour to denude words of all wealth of 
meaning—to cut from them all moral, literary, and historic 
associations—aud if this be impossible, to debase or banish 
them. The aim of these mischievous word-spoilers is appar- 
ently to create a change between the written and the spoken 
language. But, it may be suid, is it not the uneducated who 
have debased the word “lady” by making it simply a polite 
synonym for “woman”? For our part, we do not see that 
in so doing they have touched its inner meaning at all. That 
meaning was not affected by the fact that it is the legal 
appellation of certain women without regard to their 
qualities, or indeed to their quality either. Many Knights’ 
wives are not ladies in the social sense, some Peeresses are 
ladies in no other, The omnibus-conductors of London have 


bestowed a courtesy title upon the feminine world; that is all 


they have done. ‘The class above them, which again makes a 
somewhat indiscriminate use of the word, has exaggerated its 
moral to the exclusion of its social significance. The desire 
to be ladylike has been so strong and so general among them 
as to make it inevitable that politeness should presuppose 
attainment in this particular. Refinement is the idol of a 
certain class, and perhaps it is as good an idol as the 
“naturalness” which is worshipped rather higher up. 
Absence of tradition and paucity of cultivation do not, at 
least in the best sense, prevent a woman from being a lady. 
A certain seif-consciousness, when it is not produced by either 
vanity or fear, is often a sign of ideality. The present horror 
of self-consciousness is new. Surely “Anne Elliot” was a 
lady. Miss Austen describes her, our readers may remember, 
as “an elegant little woman of seven-and-twenty with every 
beanty excepting bloom, and manners as consciously right as 
they were invariably gentle.” If we may say so, it is not 
natural to every one to be natural. Naturalness is not 
always very attractive. It depends upon the nature. Many 
ladies are ladies who would not be ladies if they did 
not try. 

But whatever their abuse of the word, its inner meaning is 
not lost either in the middle or the lower class. “I should call 
’er a perfick lydy,” was the verdict of a very little boy ina 
great London hospital. Now what was his standard? The 
“lydy” thus distinguished from her fellow-nurses was in 
authority at the head of a ward, and, like most women in 
authority, she was authoritative, saying to one woman “Go” 
and she went, to another ‘‘Come” and she came. She had not 
much time to give to the little patient, but she always spoke or 
smiled as she passed his bed, and she realised as by instinct 
that, while the poor little fellow liked to be oceasionally 
kissed when his pain was very bad, he valued this 
expression of sympathy most when no bigger boys could 
see. She respected his conventions as weli as his wishes. 
After all, the little critic was a nice judge, though his only 
qualification, according to the other nurses, was that he 
himself was “a perfick gentleman.” “I ‘oped you ’ad not 
’eard,” he said one day to a nurse whose grave face warned 
him that she had been distressed by the bad language 
proceeding from a near bed. 

The incident is illustrative of the difference between the 
gentlemanly and the exclusively moral points of view. It 





illustrates also the fact that the word “gentleman” covers 
a wider ficld than the word “lady.” It prescribes a man’s 
whole attitude towards women. A lady's attitude towards 
the other sex is, on the other hand, entirely individual. Weak 
and suffering, in the hands of a strong woman this little 
gamin yet put himself instantly in the correct position of 
respect and protection. He took for granted a more delicate 
moral perception, at least in one direction, than his own, and 
he valued and desired to preserve it, listening, as it were, with 
two sets of ears. Again, in another sense the significance 
of the word “lady” is narrower than that of “gentleman.” 
A woman may be a lady without having quite a man’s sense 
of fair play. It has been wittily said that “it is impossible 
for a lady to be a gentleman.” This is of course a pre- 
posterously unjust judgment, but it does contain a grain of 
truth. Women are not brought up amid contests. Emulation 
isnot instilled into them from their earliest years. Consequently 
the principles and considerations which keep emulation in 
due check are unfamiliar to them. A contest with a woman 
is often disagreeable to a man not so much because politeness 
bids him allow her an advantage as becanse the wish for 
victory prompts her to take one. On the other hand, you do 
sometimes find in a typical lady a more complete disinterested- 
ness than is to be found inany man. There is an essentially 
feminine form of pride which prompts many a woman 
to give in, and makes her feel the most generous struggle 
to be beneath her. Social distinctions mean more to 
her than to a man. They please her more and interest her 
more. Nevertheless she knows far better how to obliterate 
them. She is able to enjoy intercourse in which she gives 
and asks nothing in return. She can symputhise to the full 
and ask no sympathy back. Just because she is a lady she 
can practise a reserve which almost annihilates herself. This 
reserve is the secret of her success with people of a wholly 
different degree of culture and education, people so pre- 
occupied by getting that giving does not occur to them. 

If class distinctions could be done away with, the world, in 
the opinion of the present writer, would certainly be a more 
ideal but perhaps a less amusing place both for high and low. 
While things remained equal there would be no snobs; but 
there would be very few ladies. Not but that all the moral 
qualifications, and in a sense all the social qualifications, of 
a lady are occasionally to be found in every class; but they 
flourish much better in what we loosely call the upper classes. 
One thing which the little boy admired in his ideal lady was 
authority. Now women should never be domineering. The 
authority ascribed to “the Kings of the Gent:les” ought rot 
to be theirs. But it is very dangerous to put a woman who is 
not a lady by grace or by circumstance in a position of 
authority, and in any smull crisis it is the most typical lady 
present whom the cataclysm throws to the top. She is ready 
to tuke responsibility and the initiative. There are many 
shy women who are perfect ladies; but to be craven is to 
be underbred. 

The truth—and it is a truth with a very bitter side to it~ 
is that feminine human nature seldom comes to perfection 
without some ease, some leisure, and some deference. Now 
and then Nature creates a perfect lady where the first two 
essentials do not exist. Hard work and a hard life do not 
destroy Nature’s gifts; and deference is always obtained 
for them. No doubt there are a few humble uninfluential 
women to whom no one defers who reach a point of unresent- 
ful meekness, whom circumstances buffet and their best 
friends ridicule. They are absolutely without a tinge of 
vulgarity or of underbreeding, and yet it is difficult to call 
them ladies in any but a technical sense. A saint and a lady 
are not synonymous terms. No one can become a lady by 
eliminating her own unladylike qualities. It is an ideal not 
to be reached by a process of exhaustion. The state of being 
a lady is positive, not negative, and it is closely allied on its 
higher side to sympathy and self-control, on its lower to 
prosperity. “A heart at leisure” may be found anywhere, 
but an atmosphere of small cares is not favourable to its 
development, 





THE FOREIGNER. 
HE droning of the insect chorus had diminished; the 
tops of the trees began to stir uneasily; it was time in 
Japan for the traveller to seek his inn. As I came tou bend 
in the road something fluttered on a bough. Where a path 
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turned off at the corner a small wooden batten, hung from a 
twig, said :—“ To the hot springs; 6ché.” The diminutive 
label, no larger than a leaf, and the path which disappeared 
into a wood, told me that this was a place probably known 
only to the local peasants. At any rate it was not in the 
guide-book. 

I took the path which led towards a river, presently revealed 
through the trees. At the bank the track got finally lost 
among a sea of rocks, but on the opposite side, supported on 
piles against the hill, and half in the air, was a long two- 
storied house. . . . 

A kite screamed somewhere overhead, reminding me of the 
noise of a window suddenly raised in a back street at home; a 
few towels hung on the balustrade of the verandah, some 
steam hung about one end of the house and rose in places 
from the river bed. ... The kite screamed and was gone; 
no sound remained but the twitter of the stream seen here 
and there like a vein of white quartz in the rocks; nothing 
else moved, not a towel flapped. 

I scrambled across and climbed up to the door, which was 
open. No answer being given to my call, I took off my boots 
and entered. Everything was in great disorder. As I passed 
down the verandah, heaps of clothes thrown aside in confusion 
showed the presence of many guests, and the quality and the 
number of the different belongings in each room that the 
guests were poor. 

Descending again, there was still no sign of life, when 
suddenly, from the bottom of a flight of stairs which seemed 
to lead into the bowels of the earth, there came a faint splash 
and the noise of a bucket overturned. Of course,—the house 
was built over the spring, and there all were gathered; so 
down again. 

The stairs gave way to stone steps, and these finally ended 
in a large underground cave. With the noise of my feet on 
the steps some indistinct chattering had ceased, and for the 
first few moments, standing in the cave, I could see nothing, 
—nor whence the noise came. Gradually, however, peering 
through the darkness and the steam, I saw that the pool was 
packed with heads turned towards the extraordinary foreign 
apparition. 

The situation was embarrassing as I stood there, but after 
a minute or so of silent watching a shrill voice cried out: 
“It is an honourable guest. O Hana, prepare a room!” 
What proved to be the maid of the inn lifted herself out of 
the mass, and another voice, evidently addressed to me, said: 
“ Be pleased to enter.” 

Tle remarkable sight of a foreigner undressing was to these 
country people like the unveiling of a being from another 
planet. As I slid at last like a piece in a puzzle into the place 
left vacant by the maid, a buzz of excitement passed over the 
pool. But after frequent turnings of heads to make sure that 
I was still there, the bathers resumed their dipping and 
rubbing, with the mental reservation, no doubt, that here was 
a topic indeed for the evening meal. 

Suddenly a voice out of the darkness said: “And what, 
then, Master, became of the first wife?” 

There was a pause; then a voice at my elbow said: “Oh, 
she faded and died, and was buried in the temple of Shomyoji 
in Hongo. You may see her tomb to-day.” 

“ And the man?” asked another. 

“ His end was more unhappy,” said the Master. “ Her love 
was so great that her spirit could not be reborn until that 
passion was exhausted. And since it was at the feast with a 
cup that he smote her, her face was reflected in every cup of 
tea or wine that was set before him; not the face as he had 
known it, but as it gradually became in the tomb. And as 
Nature took its course so the cup came to hold a horror such 
that he dared not lift it to his lips. And to slake his thirst 
he tried drinking through straws, or out of the spouts of tea- 
pots, or by sucking oranges. Bat after the first few drops 
there came a hair—her hair—and then more which choked 
him, and in the end he went mad by reason of his thirst and 
died.” 

Evidently I had interrupted a remarkable story. 

At supper and after I was a topic far more remarkable than 
he tale. The “ Master's” room where to-night all the party 
were assembled was next to mine, and more than once I heard 
his voice raised angrily in debate. As I fell asleep the colour 
of the foreigner’s eyes was being discussed. “No,” said 








the Master, “it is not the reflection of the Western Ocean; 
that pale blue colour comes from sleeping in the dark with 
open lids; they all do it, I have read.” E. F. C. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
——_>_— 
“HUMANI NIL ALIENUM.” 
[To rae Eprros or ter “ Srecrator.”’] 

Srr,—A short time ago I was present at a discussion about 
Borrow and his works, in the course of which a speaker 
expressed his inability to understand how, on any canon of 
art, certain passages had been introduced into “ Lavengro.” 
The story of the recluse who could not tell the time by the 
clock, but who had taught himself Chinese, stimulated so to 
do by the tea-chests in the grocer’s shop, was to be accepted 
as fact or as possible fact, whereas it was neither, and was as 
irrelevant in a book which in point of form was a chronicle of 
the road as would have been an encounter with the Black 
Dwarf. What was impeached, it will be noticed, was not 
Borrow’s morality but his skill,and I am not concerned to 
dispute the justice of the criticism. During the last four 
years I have spent much time in travelling by rail between 
Newcastle-on-Tyne and a town in the Midland counties. Asa 
rule the third-class compartments in which I have taken my 
place have not been overcrowded ; at times I have been the only 
passenger, generally there have been only two or three of us, 
and although I have never opened a conversation, I have often 
been invited or challenged to talk, or have been compelled to 
overhear the colloquies of others. More than once I have 
thought: What material for a Borrow! In what follows I do 
not attempt to propound any theory, but to record experience. 
We live so much in clouds and shadows that it is startling to 
hear an authentic human voice, and to catch sight of an 
actual man.- 

I think at once of two men, one of whom I met a few weeks 
after the other, and whom I couple in my memory because 
they imparted to me their respective cures for sleeplessness. 
Mr. A was a really charming old gentleman, whose face toll 
of a life as innocent as that of the grandchild who was with 
him. I learned from him that he was a churchwarden ard 
Chairman of an Urban District Council. He looked like a 
piece of that well-ordered, domesticated England to which 
indeed he belonged, and yet he assured me that for many 
years he had been able to find sleep only by perpetrating in 
his imagination a most atrocious murder. So surely as be 
lay down to rest sleep fled from him unless he set himeelf to 
work out a most ruthless crime of which robbery was the 
motive. The plot had been constructed with the most extra- 
ordinary deliberation. For at least twelve months, night 
after night, he had fallen asleep long before the actual killing 
had taken place, the tragedy had been so elaborated. Another 
year or more had been spent in the putting away of the body 
and in getting rid of all traces of the deed. He was now 
trying to get the booty out of the country, and to convey, 
without arousing any suspicion, a great hoard of gold and 
banknotes from London to the South of France. Very 
different was the specific of Mr. B, an eager business man in 
middle life, who declared that until he had found a way of 
escape to go to bed had been to go to hell. Just as he was 
about to lose consciousness there had almost always been 
presented to his mind the idea and sensation of himself falling 
through boundless space. The perspiration stood on his face 
as he avowed that the phrase “bottomless pit” was to him 
overwhelming in its suggestiveness. This torture he had 
begun to experience while he was yet a schoolboy. In an old 
grammar-school in Craven he had been a boarder, and at 
prayers on Sunday night the boys had always sung Ken's 
Evening Hymn. The lines 

“Teach me to live that I may dread 
The grave as little as my bed” 
had seemed terrible in their irony to one who dreaded nothing 
in life or death so much as his bed. Relief had not come to 
him until he was well on in manhood. Having strolled one 
evening into a country churchyard, his eyes were arrested by 
the words on a gravestone, “ Underneath are the Everlasting 
Arms,” and in a flash of inspiration he saw his safety. That 
very night, as the solid platform of the earth was falling away 
from him, “he rested upon the promise,” for so he described 
his mental attitude, and he affirmed that since that time he 
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had always had at his command a sense of physical comfort 
and safety upon which he could sleep as upon a pillow. 

A good deal has been said and written about the waste of 
time and energy of which we are guilty in attempting to 
teach the classics to boys who cannot and will not care for 
them. So much seed thrown broadcast, so little soil in which 
it can strike root. Probably the same might be said of other 
sowings, but I am thinking at the moment of a middle-aged 
and apparently prosperous ironmaster who told me some- 
thing of his mental life. He had been educated in an old- 
fashioned school, where he had read, as he said, “in a fashion,” 
a good deal of Greek and Latin, but of all that he had read 
there remained with him three things, and nothing more. Of 
these there were two which might have been expected—the 
Thalassa! thalassa ! of the Greek mercenaries, and the Quintili 
Vare legiones redde! of Augustus—but the third was some- 
what astonishing, for he repeated to me from Tacitus’s account 
of Galba’s death, nec illos Capitolii aspectus et imminentium 
templorum religio et priores et futuri Principes terruere. He 
said that this thrilled him as “no other poetry” had ever 
done, that scarcely a day passed on which he did not declaim 
it, and that he always connected with imminentium templorum 
an old engraving which when he was a child had bung in his 
bedroom, and which had for its subject the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Titus. Having been surprised into this con- 
fession, he asked me in a propitiatory manner what was my 
opinion on Tariff Reform, so anxious was he, in our English 
fashion, to merge in the flood his own spiritual personality. 





Three weeks later I met Mr. C, who is a commercial traveller 
and an Assyriologist. On one of his journeys he had read in 
his newspaper a description of some of the Assyrian tablets 
in the British Museum, and, as he said, a strange fascination 
had come over him. A few days later he went for the first 
time to the Museum, and was received with great heartiness 
by a gentleman in the Oriental Department, who explained to 
him many things which would otherwise have been unintelli- 
gible. He particularly noted that in one of the inscriptions 
which his kind guide read to him Tiglath-Pileser styled himself 
“the maker of paths across mountains,” and he seems to have 
resolved that he would earn a similar panegyric. He on that 
very day purchased Mr. King’s “Introduction to Assyrian,” 
and then gradually made himself familiar with some hundreds 
of cuneiform characters. At a later time he had become the 
owner of the huge syllabary of some German scholar, and 
although I do not think that he had ever worked upon the 
first-hand materials in the museums, he had a theory as to the 
laws of Assyrian prosody, which, as I understand, want a good 
deal of elucidation. Upon the whole, it may be a matter for 
regret that he and Borrow’s Sinologist had never come across 
each other. 

Only three weeks ago I shared the compartment with a very 
old man between whom and myself no word had passed until 
the sunlight falling from behind a cloud on to the distant 
towers of Durham had prompted some travellers’ common- 
place. He told me much about his carly life spent on a moor 
in Cleveland over which now roll clouds of smoke and rever- 
berate the sounds of steam-hammers; of his middle life lived 
in the Australian bush, through the sun-glinted gloom of which 
he rode, as he had walked in Cleveland, always conscious 
of the spectre of his own mortality. He had gone through 
life in fear of death, and, as I took his meaning, his fear 
had fastened, not upon the Calvinistic terrors on which he 
had been nurtured, not upon the ceasing to be, but upon the 
mysteries of time and space between which and his spirit he 
seemed to have no shelter but that afforded by his body and 
bodily life. With Heine and Carlyle and Mr. Thomas Hardy 
he had shuddered at the sight of the stars. As a youth he had 
read that a train travelling a mile a minute would have so to 
travel for forty millions of years before it should reach the 
nearest star, und he confessed that more than once he had 
souked himself in alcohol in order to forget that horrible 
journey. Once in an Australian town, which I believe was 
called Dubbo, he had listened to a lecture on the geology of 
the Australian Contivent, and what he had there heard had 
caused such waking nightmares of time stretching back into 
eternity that the pleasures of good human life had been spoiled 
and the sanctities of his home violated by monsters from the 
slime of the ocean of consciousness. All this he said to me in 
a very inarticulate fashion, for for this man there was no poetic 
utterance of what should have been a poet's horror. The 








strange malady from which he had suffered had bad a strange 
passing. He had read, I think in one of the essays of 
M. Anatole France, that time and space seem to us to 
be enormous as probably a few minutes may seem im- 
measurable to the ephemera and a drop of water to the 
animalculae; that any pebble by the roadside may be a 
universe to some consciousness which shrinks in its remote 
spaces; that all we want is another kink or convolution in 
our brains for the cosmos to fall into its proper proportions, 
I still see the smile on his pale face as he said :—“I read the 
other day a letter of Sir Robert Ball in which he declared 
that you could squeeze Halley's Comet into a carpet-bag, 
That is what I have done to the universe.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
VIATOR. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——.——— 
THE OPPOSITION TO A RELIGIOUS CENSUS. 
[To tux Eprror or raz “Spectator.” ] 

Srr,—The Spectator has developed during the past few weeks 
an extraordinary facility in the art of failing to understand 
the points of view of those who differ from it. Your article 
on the proposed religious Census in last week’s issue is the 
latest case in point. Of course we should all like to know how 
religious opinion is divided in this country. It would, 
perhaps, only be less interesting than to know the precise 
economic, political, and ethical views of our country men and 
women. But could we get a Census worth a moment’s con- 
sideration when completed? The “occupier” of each house 
is responsible for the information given in the return. 
Assume a household of, say, two parents, five children, and 
three servants. Possibly the religious opinions of the parents 
differ, though for convenience and domestic harmony one 
religious place of worship is used by both. It is quite likely 
that the more deeply religious nature of the two has sacrificed 
itself (outwardly) to the more superficial. Inaccuracy No. 1, 
therefore, is that “occupier” returns (say) his wife as 
“ Church of England.” Then come three grown-up daughters. 
It is probable that these, if well educated, have formed inde- 
pendent and different views from either parent. But they do 
not expect to be under the parental roof for ever, and mean- 
while affection prevents discussion of theological differences 
which for occult reasons cause pain to ill-read parents. 
Inaceuracy No. 2 is that “occupier” returns three daughters 
as “Church of England.” Two sons follow. They will 
probably develop into normal Englishmen with conventional 
views on everything, but they may happen to be just of 
that age when they think for themselves. This period 
is brief, but assume it covers April 2nd, 1911. If the 
sons’ opinions are known to “occupier,” they are probably 
treated with mild disapproval and contempt. Anyhow, 
“occupier” would regard the (trae) description of them as 
“ indifferentist”’ as an insult to himself. They are returned 
as “Church of England,”—inaccuracy No. 3. Then come 
the servants. Do we notall know the newspapers where the 
parson’s wife (or her husband) and others advertise for 
“Housemaid. Must be Churchwoman”? Assume that one 
of our modern barbarians has secured his three servants in 
this way. We can be sure they wiil be returned by 
“occupier” as “Church of England” (inaccuracy No. 4), 
though here again outward compliance will be the sole 
evidence of religious opinion, which in all three cases may be 
opposed to the creed on which wages are made to depend. 
Net result of Censns return: in a houschold of ten persons 
all are returned as Church of England. Actual truth: 
Church of England, one; other creeds, nine. It would be 
easy to give examples favouring other creeds in an equal 
degree. But how utterly worthless your religious Census 
would be.—I am, Sir, &c., ATHELSTAN RENDALL, 

House of Commons. 

[We have dealt with this argument in our note to Mr. 
Morgan’s letter, but may add that even if Mr. Rendall’s 
highly coloured description of what would happen is true, it 
certainly would not be confined to the houses of Churchmen. 
Nonconformist parents with church-going sons and daughters 
who do not like to hurt their parents’ feelings are not 
unkncwn, we imagine. But, in truth, all these arguments are 
excuses. The opponents of the religious Census, as of the 
Referendum, do not want the will of the people to prevail, 
unless it is also their will—Ep. Spectator. ] 
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[To tax Evrror or ras “ Srecrator.”) 

Sir, —Your article in last week's issue misses the most 
important point in the opposition of the Nonconformiste—or 
the majority of them—to a religious Census. They are not 
afraid of allowing certain facts to become visible. From 
their point of view the Welsh people have given expression 
to their views by the erection of churches and chapels and by 
the election of Members of Parliament. In each case the 
result is overwhelming. For many years the great question 
at issue at every election has been that. of the Church, which 
has overshadowed every other. Out of thirty-four Members, 
thirty-two are committed to Disestablishment. And there is 
no comparison between the number of churches and of 
chapels. In the face of these facts the demand—or supposed 
demand, for it is not real—for a religious Census on the 
part of Church-people is absurd and short-sighted But 
responsible Churchmen do not ask for a religious Census, 
and the Archbishops will not commit themselves to 
accept the decision of the Census paper as final. If all 
persons, of every faith and of none at all, are to be com- 
pelled to return themselves as adherents of some religious 
body or other, the result will prove disastrous to the Church. 
A compulsory Census return would show how terribly the 
Church—the State Church—bas failed in her duty. A com- 
pulsory prison return shows that ninety per cent. of prisoners 
are adherents of the Established Church. The Church cannot 
be allowed to have the benefit of a religious Census without 
also having to put up with the disadvantages. A religious 
Census would show in the most merciless manner the Church 
in her true colours. The Spectator’s suggestion that a man 
may put himself down as a Churchman or asa Nonconformist, 
or neither, gives the whole case away. A Census of a portion 
of the population would be worse than useless, The Noncon- 
formiste object to people being included as adherents of the 
Church who know nothing of it, except that in the past their 
people have been, most of them, buried in the churchyard, 
and probably baptised and married by the clergy. In these 
days most of the people who are not attached to some denomi- 
nation are married at a registrar’s office. Nonconformity is 
a living religious organisation, and Nonconformists very 
properly object to being outweighcd in the balance by people 
who are indifferent to all outward forms of worship. In clubs 
and societies only those who contribute to the funds are recog- 
nised as members. And yet it is proposed to callin to the 
aid of the Church men and women who are in no sense con- 
nected with it —I am, Sir, &c., Joun Morcan, 


Aberytswyth. 


[In other words, people are not to be allowed to say what is 
the Church to which they adhere, but some one else is to 
judge for them whether they have a right to call themselves 
Churchmen. In the same way the Referendum, or poll of 
the people, is to be resisted at all costs. Those who happen 
to dislike a particular measure, but ought, in the opinion of 
certain other people, “to know better,” are not to be allowed 
to express their opinion. To give them this opportunity 
would be an abuse of liberty! That is not our view of 
popular government. We want the will of the people to 
prevail Mr. Morgan only wants it to prevail when he and 
his friends have given it their approval and imprimatur. 
We are perfectly willing to run the risk of all the criminals 
putting themselves down as Churchmen if they choose. No 
Christian Church worth its salt will turn faint at the thought 
of the accusation of associating with publicans and sinners 
being thrown in its teeth—Ep. Spectator.) 





TOWARDS EDUCATIONAL PEACE AND THE 
CENSUS. 
{To rue Eprror or tas “ Srecraror.”} 
Srr,—As a Liberal and a democrat, I would bring up children 
in the religion professed by their parents. As a manager of 
schools, Provided and non-Provided, [ can see no difficulty 
about this if I am allowed to ask the parent what religion he 
professes. Accordingly I welcome generally the proposals of 
the Educational Settlement Committee as set forth in the 
pamphlet entitled “ Towards Educational Peace.” The key- 
note of the echeme is the parents’ wishes. “It will be 
observed” (last paragraph of Section III.) “that all these 
proposals rest upon the principle that the decision as to the 
religious instruction which a child should receive, and the 








religious influences under which its education should be carried 
on, ought to lie with the parents of the child.” One would 
suppose that it followed that parents should be asked what 
their wishes are. But for the reasons given for not having a 
religious Census, our Nonconformist friends will not ask this 
simple question. “The Committee prefer to entrust to a 
responsible body the duty of arriving at a careful judgment 
upon the situation, leaving to the body concerned the choice 
of the means best calculated to enable it to ascertain the 
wishes of the parents.” Can you, or amy of your readers, 
suggest by what means parents’ wishes can be consulted, if 
they are not to be asked what their wishes are?—I am, 
Sir, &., Oup LIBERAL. 





THE WORLD MISSIONARY CONFERENCE. 

[To raz Evrrorg or tae “ Srectator.”’] 
Srr,—Some of the statements made at the World Missionary 
Conference demand the careful consideration of thoughtful 
people. Almost every speaker emphasised the point that the 
missionary’s true purpose in dealing with non-Christian faithe 
was not to destroy but to build up,—that in every religion there 
is a deposit of truth which must be preserved and interpreted 
in the light of the highest revelation. The following quota- 
tion from St. Augustine would seem to show that he also held 
this opinion :— 

“For the thing itself which is now called the Christian religion 

really was known to the ancients, nor was wanting at any time 
from the beginning of the human race until the time that Christ 
came in the flesh, from whence the true religion which had pre- 
viously existed began to be called ‘Christian’; and this in our 
day is the Christian religion, not as having been wanting in former 
times, but as having in later timos received this name.”—* Opera,” 
Vol. L, p. 12. 
These words refer doubtless to the religion of the Noachic 
race, of which Gen. xi. 1 says: “The whole earth was of one 
language and one speech.” It is probable, therefore, that 
after the dispersion of this race the original revelation became 
divided into different religions, which in course of time 
became overlaid with myth and confused in their expression. 
St. Augustine’s words clearly do not support the idea that 
primitive religion was due to natural instinct, and if they are 
to be considered as of value, we may well be astonisbed that 
the perception of this truth has taken fourteen centuries for 
its recovery.—I am, Sir, &c., L. H. R. 





THEOLOGY AND MISSIONS. 
[To raz Eprron or tae “Srectaror.”) 
Srz,—Your paper has said little about the remarkable World 
Missionary Congress held lately at Edinburgh. Yet it is in 
modern times almost as striking an event as was the Council 
of the fourth century, when Nicaea “was approached by the 
representatives of the Christian Church, accompanied by 
presbyters and slaves, from every part of the Eastern Empire, 
and from a few spots of the Western also; travelling in public 
carriages or on horses, asses, and mules, or in vessels across 
the Ascanian Lake. They came, said Erasmus, as fast as 
they could run, in almost a frenzy of enthusiasm and excite- 
ment.” Thus quotes Stanley in his “ Eastern Church,” until 
we almost seem to see the white-robed company on “ gallop- 
ing” horses, reminding us of the burnous-clothed Arabs in the 
charge of Omdurman. The religious gathering at Edinburgh, 
said an American, was “the most remarkable that ever met 
in the world’s history”; and no doubt it was so by virtue of 
its unity. The Council of Nicaea assembled to discuss differ- 
ences; that at Edinburgh for the better arriving at the bed- 
rock of Christian unity by the simple preaching of Christ. 
The first met to talk of “theology” in the ordinary accepta- 
tion of the term. Our delegates, arriving by tram, train, 
motor-car, or steamer from every part of the wide world, had 
made the discovery that as Christ is the creative Word, the 
divine Logos, sent from God, Philip, the early missionary to 
Candace’s officer, was right in simply preaching “unto him 
Jesus,” as the ever-living embodiment and fulfilment of all 
theology; Christ being in name, as well as in fact, according 
to St. John’s Gospel, theology.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Wellington, Somerset. CAROLINE Fox. 





THE REFERENDUM. 
[To rae Eprron or res “Srzetator.”] 
Srr,—I have read with great interest the article on this 
subject in the issue of April 30th. I venture to suggest that 
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experience in the United States hardly justifies the apprehen- 
sion of the writer in the British Weekly, or the expectation of 
the editor of the Spectator, regarding the relation of the 
Referendum to Radical legislation. The use of that method 
of ascertaining the opinion of the electorate has until now 
been largely confined in this country to the vetoing of grants 
of special privilege by legislative bodies, whether City 
Councils or State Legislatures. Such grants, unfortunately, 
have been all too common, either becanse of corruption, or 
more often through desire for the speedy accomplishment of 
some needed improvement, accompanied by lack of care for 
the protection of the public interest. If this use of the 
Referendum be conservatism, it is not, I believe, the kind of 
“check on the forces of progress” which is feared by the 
writer in the British Weekly. It is more justly called “con- 
servation,” the question which above all others now dominates 
American politics. 

I doubt whether in any sense other than this it can be said 
that in the United States “ the Referendum retards progress.” 
Rare indeed are the instances where progressive legislation 
in this country has been checked by this means. On the 
contrary, legislative bodies have almost invariably been driven 
by pressure from the voters, whether directly or through 
elections, to enact such legislation. It has been necessary to 
push them forward, not to hold them back. The Legislature 
or City Council which requires to be checked in a course of 
hasty and ill-considered Radical legislation is a rara avis,— 
one might almost say lusus naturae. To maintain legislative 
progress at a rate which the most optimistic may call com- 
mensurate with the forced economic evolution of the United 
States has been a task of the utmost difficulty. And the pro- 
position that the Referendum has in any way made this task 
more difficult would be much harder to maintain than the 
statement that it has to some degree reduced the number of 
obstacles presented to the enactment of legislation necessi- 
tuted by this industrial and social development. 

The Conservative, of course, would assert that his opposi- 
tion was not to such legislation, but to innovation not 
demanded by existing conditions, and unduly disturbing to 
those conditions. As a matter of fact, in most cases the 
“innovation” of the Conservative is the “necessary legisla- 
tion” of the Liberal. To such enactments, then, according to 
the writer in the British Weekly, the Referendum has worked 
in America “as a distinctly conservative force,”—a statement 
altogether too positive, for the evidence is of the scantiest, 
and points, as I have said, rather to the conservation of public 
rights as against private privilege. Even if this were not so, 
it is hardly necessary to call attention to the absurdity of an 
analogy drawn from a small, rapidly growing, unstable com- 
munity less than seventy-five years old (for such are most of 
the States in this country where the Referendum is to be 
found) to un ancient nation with all the stability of centuries 
of political and economic evolution. 

It should be said, however, that the Referendum is now 
entering upon a new phase in the United States, in which it 
is accompanied by two other measures, the one intended to 
control the Legislature, the other to supplement that body. 
I refer to the Initiative and Recall,—the former empowering 
the voters to propose, pass, and place upon the statute-book 
legislation entirely independent, if necessary, from the Legis- 
lature; the latter enabling a constituency to eject from office 
its elected representative before the completion of his term. 
Here is “ innovation” with a vengeance, and the Radicals who 
have accomplished it lay quite as much stress upon the 
Referendum as upon the other two measures. The movement 
has met with its first State-wide success in Oregon, and thence 
seems to be spreading South and East. The alignment on 
the policy has been most distinctly that of Liberal versus 
Conservative, showing the expectation, if not the result, from 
its adoption. It may be of interest to note that in Oregon it 
has been accompanied by a most ardent advocacy of taxation 
of the “ unearned increment,” the conservatism of which the 
Spectator would be among the first to question. As yet, how- 
ever, there is not sufficient evidence of the effect of this 
triumvirate of new political institutions to warrant any 
positive declaration, And unless its advocates are grievously 
in error, the new movement will point to a conclusion contrary 
to that of the writer in the British Weekly.—I am, Sir, &c., 

New York. AMERICAN LIBERAL, 


[We are quite willing to run the risks. We want the will 





of the people to prevail whatever it may be, and not the will 
of those who usurp the name of the people.—Ep. Spectator. } 





AMERICAN “TERRITORIAL GOVERNMENT.” 
[To tug Eprtor or tue “Srrcraror.”’] 

Srr,—Your “ News of the Week” notice (June 25th) of the 
admission of Arizona and New Mexico into the Federal Union 
may mislead those of your readers who have forgotten the 
results of the war with Spain. May I supplement and (in 
part) correct your references? After the admission of tho 
two States, there will remain four Territories, three of which 
have “Territorial Government,” which cannot be dis- 
tinguished from each other in principle, the Hawaiian 
Islands having a Legislature both Houses of which are 
elective, while Puerto Rico and the Philippines have also 
Legislatures the Upper House of which (in each) is appointive 
while the Lower House is elective. The populations respectively 
of each are about two hundred thousand, a million, and eight 
millions, Alaska has no Legislature, unless, indeed, the 
present Congress has authorised one, which is hardly 
probable, as the population of the Territory, including 
Eskimos, Indians, and others, does not exceed one hundred 
thousand, and is widely scattered over large areas. If 
Arizona or New Mexico “goes Republican” in 1912, “ grati- 
tude to Mr. 'l'aft,” or to any one else, will not be the 
cause, I think. That quality in politics is rare. I should say, 
however, that Mr. Taft and his friends (including Mr. Roose- 
velt) will probably be able to influence the votes of the dele- 
gates from those States in the Republican National Convention 
of that year. A Republican Congress acting with a Repub- 
lican President (who was no other than Mr. Roosevelt) 
admitted Oklahoma to statehood; and the State, within a 
year afterwards, elected a Democratic Governor, five Demo- 
cratic Congressmen, and a Democratic Legislature, at the 
same time casting its electoral vote in favour of Mr. Bryan 
and against Mr. Roosevelt.—I am, Sir, &c., S. R. H. 

P.S.—AII reference to the islands of Guam and Tutuila and 
tothe “Canal zone” is omitted because neither is likely to 
become a State. 





DEMOCRACIES AND DEPENDENCIES. 
(To ruz Epiron or tue “ Srecrazor.”] 

Sir,—No one can deny that we did well to take Mr. 
Roosevelt's advice cheerfully and good-humouredly. He 
pointed out a weak spot in our armour, and we recognise 
our weakness. But do we fully understand what our weak- 
ness isP For an American, owing to his environment, man- 
kind is roughly divisible into two classes,—the individuals 
and races that are capable of being “assimilated,” of becoming 
American citizens in a generation or two, and those (so far 
inferior) who cannot be thus absorbed. Our case is different. 
In our dependencies there is no question of assimilation. A 
European is not a superior in a Hindu, a Muslim, or a 
Buddhist community. On the contrary, it takes him many 
years of patient study and observation to put himself on a 
level with people whose ways of thinking and speaking are 
unfamiliar. Any prestige or power he enjoys belongs to his 
office and to the way in which he discharges his duties. 

If the assimilation test cannot be applied to individuals, it 
is hardly more applicable to institutions. Our ideal should be 
the healthy growth of indigenous institutions, Yes, it will be 
said, but under British protection. Even that word pro- 
tection must be used with some reserve, since the defence of 
India and Egypt and other dependencies is largely entrusted 
to indigenous agency, and we rely on nztive loyalty and 
vilour for the maintenance of our administration. Our ideal 
should be the evocation of a hearty sense of the value of tle 
British Empire as a means of peace and progress. In India 
the administration is based on native models, supports native 
laws and customs, and is conducted for the most part by 
Indians, who would rightly resent any imputation of 
inferiority to their English colleagues. What we desire is 
not an enforcement of British control, but a cheerful recog- 
nition of its necessity if India is not to relapse into the 
welter of confusion from which a handful of British traders 
and soldiers rescued it. We have perhaps madea mistake in 
taking English as the language of administration, and 
thereby giving a premium to those who acquire with our 
language Western theories of society and government. By so 
doing we have unwittingly introduced a standard of comparison 
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which perilously resembles the American assimilation test. 
The Indian who adopts English ways of speech and conduct 
subjects himself to a comparison which must often wound his 
vanity, instead of retaining his indigenous superiority in his 
own hereditary traditions of life and government. Who is 
the important and powerful person in an Indian Collector's 
office? Not the English-speaking head clerk, but the 
vernacular sheristadar, who comes into contact with the 
people, and, until quite lately, rarely knew a word of English. 
The subject is too difficult and intricate for a short Jetter. 
But the gist of the matter is in the fact that we have made a 
knowledge of English too important. In that respect the 
Dutch have acted more wisely in allowing their dependencies 
to develop on indigenous lines. Much of the discontent in 
our dependencies is due to a wrong standard of comparison 
introduced by the use of English. Mr. Balfour rightly depre- 
cated any question of inferiority or superiority. But the 
question is raised automatically by the mere fact that the 
growing use of English deprives Indians of their native 
superiority in the mastery of their own speech and all that 
goes with it.—I am, Sir, &c., J D.A. 





AN UNEQUAL BURDEN. 
{To tus Epiron or tas “Srscratos.”’] 

Sim,—The burden of our voluntary system for home defence 
is no doubt a light one for the nation regarded as a whole; 
but nevertheless it falls with unjust inequality upon indi- 
vidual citizens,—Territorial soldiers and their employers. 
My own case may serve as an illustration. I am a profes- 
sional man in practice in a busy provincial city. My pro- 
fessional office staff—i.e. excluding cashier, typists, and 
telephone and office boys—consists of two younger members 
of the profession, two managers, and two assistants. Of these 
six no less than five are serving in various branches of the 
Territorial Force, and are therefore required to undergo fifteen 
days’ training in camp annually. Now under the system of 
voluntary service it is found necessary to hold the camps of all 
corps in this district at one particular time in order to take 
advantage of a few days of partial holiday which are observed 
in the local race week. It follows that I find myself left for a 
fortnight, during the greater part of which the work of my 
office must be conducted without relaxation, with the service 
of only one out of the six responsible members of my staff. 
Fortunately I am able to alleviate matters somewhat by 
borrowing some help from my firm's office in a neighbouring 
town, but even with this I am of course caused very serious 
inconvenience, and am placed at a great disadvantage com- 
pared with my competitors over the way, who, loudly patriotic 
at election times, contrive somehow to eliminate patriotic 
considerations when business is concerned. 

My case is perhaps an extreme one, attributable possibly to 
my being known as a member of the Territorial Force 
Association for the county, and a consistent supporter of 
the force, a circumstance calculated to encourage patriotic 
service among one’s subordinates, and at the same time to 
preclude one from vetoing or curtailing their attendance at 
camp. But there are no doubt innumerable cases of similar 
hardship, though varying in degree. Indeed it seems to me 
that a fair incidence of the national burden cannot be hoped 
for under a system which, while insisting on the maintenance 
of a prescribed establishment of Territorial troops and on 
their being trained in camp for fifteen days annually as the 
absolute minimum of numbers and training necessary for the 
safety of the country, yet leaves the raising of the men and 
the sending of them to camp entirely to the option of the 
individuals concerned, the men and their employers. The 
result of such an illogical procedure must be—as it now in 
fact is—to strain the willingness of the willing in many cases 
to breaking-point, while the shirkers go scot-free. For the 
like cause the force has to put up with insufficient numbers of 
physically fit recruits and a hopelessly inadequate amount of 
training. Let us hope, therefore, that Mr. Haldane may con- 
tinue bis clear thinking, which has produced the admirable 
organisation of the Territorial Force, for one stage further, 
and may thus come to see, as the force itself (so my inquiries 
clearly indicate) already sees, that only by the legal imposition 
of this national burden on all citizens capable of bearing it 
can it be rendered a just burden, and result in a force efficient 
in personnel and in training.—I am, Sir, &c., 4 

{In our opinion, the only answer to “T.’s” most just 





criticism is to be found in universal training and service,— 
t.e., the adoption of the policy of the National Service 
League.—Eb. Spectator.] 





ARMY PROMOTION.—THE DISADVANTAGE OF 
BEING SELECTED. 
(To rae Eptrok or tas “Srecraros.”] 
Sre,—The officer with a grievance we have always with us. 
And we all agree that he is a terrible bore. I write as one of 
a large number, and I have no personal grievance apart from 
my fellow-sufferers. Iam only puzzled, and perhaps you can 
explain. The case is this. I am Brown, and one of my 
oldest friends is Jones. There are many Browns and a good 
many Joneses in like case. When we finished our regimental 
commands some years ago, Jones was told he would not be 
employed again, and retired in dudgeon on his pension. I 
was “permitted to go” on half-pay to await re-employment. 
A year afterwards I was promoted “ by selection” to the rank 
of substantive Colonel. Mr. Haldane said in the House of 
Commons at the time that only officers for whom employment 
could be found would in the fature be promoted to the rank 
of Colonel. The ever-courteous Military Secretary informed 
me personally that my promotion meant that I should be 
employed. Several other Joneses were passed over, and 
retired more or less dissatisfied. I waited several years 
longer on half-pay at an annual loss of £120, received no 
offer of employment, and retired the other day. It seems to 
me that I am out of pocket to the extent of over £500 as 
a direct result of having been considered a better officer 
than Jones. I am afraid you will think the story of my 
interview with the high officials of the War Office, before I 
retired, too long for insertion. The Chief of the General 
Staff, with Olympian aloofness reminiscent of Simla, informed 
me that he was too much occupied with larger problems of 
Army administration to concern himself with the fate of 
individual officers, but no doubt “ his colleagues had given my 
case every consideration.” The Adjutant-General assured me 
that he passed sleepless nights thinking of the hard cases he 
was compelled to listen to, but “his colleagues, &c.”" The 
Inspector-General of the Forces said his room was meta- 
pborically hung with mourning out of sympathy for the woes 
of old and tried friends and subordinates, but “ his colleagues, 
&e., &e.” I was so touched with the gencrous sympathy I 
received that I had not the heart to suggest one or two 
remedies which seemed to me both simple and effective. 
During my long Army service I have known periods when 
selection was a pious name for jobbery. I do not think the 
position of officers is materially improved by depriving the 
word of any practical meaning at all. But perhaps, Sir, you 
can see another side to the question.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. Brown 
Colonel (retired pay). 

[We can only parody Madame Roland: “Oh Selection, 

what crimes are committed in thy name !"—Ep. Spectator. } 





RIFLE-SHOOTING FOR BOYS. 

[To tue Eprror or tax “ Srectator.”"] 
Sin,—Will you kindly allow me to answer “E. G. M.'s” 
leiter (Spectator, May 2lst) wherein he asks me to amplify 
my recommendation that the rifleboy should be a two-eyed 
boy, and not be taught to shoot with one eye screwed up? 
Space does not permit me to explain how this habit has 
become so universal. I propose to formulate the “pros” and 
“cons” as briefly as possible. 

Two eyes are better than one, for therewith we get binocular 
(“spectroscopic”) vision, fuller field of view, satisfactory 
distance judgment, and more opportunity for observation. In 
the ordinary course of nature the rifleboy will develop into 
a Territorial soldier, a Territorial Reservist, and a Veteran 
Reservist. As such he may ke called upon to aim at natural 
objects under natural conditions. He will be more likely to 
appreciate the value of the first hit if as a recruit he has 
been trained to use both his eyes simultaneously. Battles 
are won by superiority of fire applied scientifically at the 
right place and time. It is well, therefore, that the marks- 
man have all his wits about him, and be not handicapped by a 
faulty habit acquired in youth. Screwing up the non-aligned 
eye* impairs the sight, at any rate temporarily, and strains 





° >, Ament eye,” —the eye which is alignod with back-sight, fore-sight, and 
mark, 
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the rifleboy. In two-eyed shooting each eye “ fixes” the same 
portion of the distant mark, and it is all-important in these 
days of “ figure targets ” and difficult marks that the valuable 
help given by the non-aligned eye should be available. 

With practice the rifleboy soon learns to “ get on” instan- 
taneously and simultaneously with breathing inhibition and 
trigger-squeeze, with both eyes open. The efficient shot fixes 
his gaze upon the mark, not upon the sights, once he has his 
rifle in position. With both eyes open the “fixing” of the 
mark comes naturally without effort (static refraction), The 
rifleboy should get his shot off rapidly to avoid wind variation 
and disappearance of the mark. A recruit whose position is 
defective fails to “ get on.” He is apt to try for his alignment 
by shifting his head and fore-limbs uncomfortably. He will 
make a bad shot. He should rather shift his body until the 
sights and mark are aligned. He will make a good shot, I 
leave “ E. G. M.” to think out the reason for this difference 
in result. 

I do not intend to adduce examples of two-eyed marksmen. 
They are numerous amongst the Boers, and elsewhere. Some 
of the best marksmanship I have seen has been by two-eyed 
rifleboys. I know of no valid argument against the use of 
toth eyes in rifle-shooting. The military authorities, con- 
fronted with adolescent recruits,.have found it less trouble- 
some to encourage one-eyed shooting amongst their men. 
This does not eternally yoke the authorities to a faulty 
method, provided we can bring up the boys in the way they 
should shoot, and hand them over to the military authorities 
as three-parts-trained marksmen. If the boy is left-eyed and 
left-handed, let him shoot with rifle-butt up to the left 
shoulder. He will readily learn, as a boy, to manipulate 
the bolt. 

The prevalence of a master-eye or dominant-eye has yet to 
be proved. It is a rarity, and should be corrected by glasses. 
On active service in extended order the man will align his 
sights with his better eye, whether he be right-handed or left- 
handed, and he is not likely to inconvenience his neighbours. 
For the interesting facts about fusion sense, heteropbia, &c., 
the reader should consult the various text-books. In the 
course of time no doubt two-eyed shooting will be universal, 
as will be compulsory military training for boys and men, and 
compulsory housewifery for the girls and women.—I am, 
Sir, &e., x. 





THE DAYLIGHT SAVING BILL. 

(To tue Eprror or tae “Spxcraror.”’] 
Sir,—Kindly allow me to thank Mr, Willett for drawing 
attention in last week’s Spectator to one of the strongest 
arguments, if any be needed, against his so-called Daylight 
Saving Bill. If sundry Government clerks, like printers, 
actors, night watchmen, and many others, can arrange to be 
more or less awake or asleep at other than the usual hours 
without the help of an Act of Parliament, other people can do 
so if they choose. I agree with Mr. Willett that “the best of 
all ways to lengthen our days is to steal a few hours from the 
night,” but he might be content to let each of us choose what 
hours he will steal.—I am, Sir, &c., ZETETES. 





THUNDER AND LIGHTNING. 
(To tHe Eprror or tue “Srecraror.”] 
Sir,—In your last issue Mr. K. M. Iliffe, in relating the 
death of the unfortunate ferryman by lightning, apparently 
says that because the glass of the window fell inwards, the 
electric fluid had entered the hut that way. It by no means 
follows. In all probability, if the lightning had passed through 
the window, the glass would have been fused. Some years 
ago I visited a dry dock at Newport, Mon., where an explosion 
had just taken place on board a tank steamer. The explosion 
had smashed all the windows of the surrounding workshops, 
but all the glass bad fallen outwards,—that is, towards the 
point of explosion. The breakage of glass in both of these 
cases was undoubtedly due to the old law that “ Nature 
abhors a vacuum,” and in the Oxford case the electric current 
rushing through the hut had produced a vacuum, and the 
pressure of air being greater outside, the glass was pushed 
in. Mr. Iliffe does not give any evidence in support of his 
statement that the lightning was attracted by a brass button, 
and I should myself very much doubt if this was the case.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Hues L, P. Lowe. 
Blagdon House, Stoke Bishop. 





————_—————as 


HOSPITALITY. 
[To Tux Eprror or Taz “Srecraror.”’] 
Sir,—Miss Loane in her article on the hospitality of the 
poor in last week’s Spectator says that it is more rarely shown 
in country districts. Recently, while inspecting district 
nurses in the North of Scotland, I had to drive in a gale of 
wind and rain by open post-cart ten miles along the exposed 
Northern Coast, only to find on reaching the tiny post-office 
of the hamlet that the nurse had been called to a shepherd’s 
wife four miles further up the glen. The last two miles led 
over moor and bog track to the shepherd's cottage. I reached 
the home as the young woman was nearing the birth of her 
child. Her first and only thought, however, in spite of her 
suffering, was to provide tea, apologising that she had nothing 
better than biscuits to offer with it. This her niece neatly 
served by her bedside. Reaching the village on my return 
journey, I found the postmistress had prepared a big fire to 
dry my things while the horse rested, and a perfect feast 
of barley cakes and crowdie, a sort of cream cheese with 
caraway-seeds, her own making and baking. Could a traveller 
in the East have been shown more ready hospitality than I, 
a stranger, received in these two rural homes?—I am, Sir, 
&e., M. Hatu-Hoveuron, 
Guthrie Lodge, Albert Road, Clifton. 





FRANCIS NEWMAN. 
(To tux Epiron or tHe “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—In connexion with the review of F. W. Newman's Life 
and Letters in the Spectator of June 4th, I venture to send 
you two letters which I received from that remarkable man 
some years ago. In case you think it worth while to publish 
them, I may state briefly what called them forth. They 
require a few words of explanation. 

I have in my possession a large interleaved Bible full of 
manuscript notes, given me by a relative who had picked it 
up at a bookstall under the impression that the notes were 
in the handwriting of Cardinal Newman. This too was the 
opinion of one of the Fellows of Oriel who had been his con- 
temporary, to whom I showed it. Not caring to retain a book 
which I thought he might like to recover (though I had come 
by it honestly enough), I wrote to the Cardinal offering to 
restore it. He asked to see it. I sent it for his inspection, 
and he returned it with a letter from which I give an 


extract :-— 

“The book has just come. It startled me and made me smile. 
It is my brother’s hand—not unlike mine, but better For 
me, I never could write the characters of those two languages 
[Hebrew and Greek] with such firmness as his letters show. Nor 
did I ever dream of such laxity of interpretation as the note 

Would you like to write tohim? Thank youmuch 
for sending the book for my inspection. What I dread is that, 
when I am gone, things may be imputed to me with no means of 
refutation. So you have done me a great service.” 


Thereupon I wrote to F. W. Newman to the same effect. 
He answered me in the first of the two letters I enclose. This 
led to a second letter, which, as referring to his own studies, 
is not uninteresting. Perhaps you may think fit to publish 
them while the interest is fresh.—I am, Sir, &c., 
G. J. Cowriry-Brown., 
6 Learmonth Grove, Edinburgh. 


“ Norwood Villa, 
15, Arundel Crescent, 
Weston super Mare, 
[July 5th, 1883.] 
To Rev. G. J. Cownzy Brown. 

Dear Siz,— 

Your considerate and courteous letter deserves a frank 
reply. 

The book to which you are pleased to assure me you have come 
‘honestly, must I think be a Bagster’s small print, which I dis- 
carded—gave away—when it was too smail for my eyesight. 
Thinness of paper was perhaps worse than small print. Probably 
the same cause led the next holder in time to part with it. 

I cannot imagine any reason for wishing to possess it, unless 
erroneous and mischievous annotations from my pen made me 
eager to destroy it. 

Since you throw out a hope that I still have an interest other 
than literary in the Bible, I accept this as an invitation to avow 
my faith, and a hint that I may do so without intrusion. I there- 
fore beg to inform you that whoever in deep heart esteem 
RIGHTEOUSNESS AND HOLINESS the chief good of man, are regarded 
by me as the true saints of God, under whatever latitude or longi- 
tude, but never as intellectually infallible, any more than myself. 
The Roman Church with (no doubt), now as always, many true 
saints, is chiefly pernicious by teaching her own infallibility. So 
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too, the collection of books called by us the Bible, while it con- 
tains materials eminently tending to awaken, stimulate and feed 
spiritual life, yet in its many books has t diversity of value ; 
and the Protestant doctrine that it is infallible is false and 
pernicious. Yet if the book be used vouluws, legitimately (to 
borrow a phrase from St. Paul), I regard it as having no superior 
and hardly a second. 

I have never ceased to avow my lifelong debt to the instructors 
of my boyhood, and animators of my youth, though I was fed upon 
doctrines not by any means always recommending themselves to 
my mature judgment. 

Believe me that I regard the churches of England as the chief 
‘salt’ of this favoured but deeply sinning land, and expect much 
from its enlightened ministers. Yours with much respect, 

F. W. Newman.” 


“ Weston super Mare. 
July 15/83. 
To Rev. G. J. Cowter Brown, &c. 

Dear Sir,— 

I do not know that your kind letter’ really needs a 
reply, but I am impelled to protest against your ascription of 
great erudition to me, and your apology for adducing quotations 
from Bp. Butler and Augustine. It is to me quite ludicrous, 
though you mean nothing but respect. My erudition is spread 
over so many topics, and my interest in the Christian Fathers was 
always so feeble, that if you knew the facts, you would rather 
account me unlearned, in an ecclesiastical sense. 

I read, while an undergraduate, Davison’s Lectures on Prophecy ; 
and think they added some spice of moderation and wisdom to my 
early religious tenets: in the direction to which you point. 

I am yours truly obliged, 
F. W. Newman.” 





ROADSIDE ADVERTISEMENTS. 
{To tus Eprror or THe “‘Sprcrator,’’] 
Srr,—Your advice to Mr. Thornely, who complained in your 
columns last week of roadside advertisements, to join “ Scapa” 
is quite unexceptionable, as all who know Mr. Richardson 
Evans's indefatigable work for that excellent Society will 
agree. But I would also suggest a further step to Mr. 
Thornely. In 1907 the “ Advertisement Regulation Act” was 
passed. I had the honour of conducting it through the House 
of Commons, and Lord Balfour of Burleigh, an old friend of 
“Scapa’s,” undertook the same duty in the House of Lords. 
Under this Act, when all the rules have been framed, County 
Councils will have large powers of removing advertisements 
simply on the aesthetic ground that they interfere witn the 
natural beauty of scenery. Let Mr. Thornely, and all who 
value the charm of rural, and indeed urban, England, see to 
it that the County Councils are kept up to the mark, and 
make this question a vital one at each recurring election. 
—I am, Sir, &c, T. Hart-DAvieEs. 
East India United Service Club, 
St. James's Square, S.W. 


[To tae Eprror or tae “Srrctaror.’"] 

Srr,—I was glad to see the letter of Mr. Thomas Thornely on 
this subject in your last issue. Advertisements connected 
with motoring are, I fear, the worst offenders, and I never 
met a motorist yet who did not object to them. The fact is, 
every motorist knows the article advertised wellenough. Ifhe 
uses it, the advertisement is useless ; if through some objection 
he does not use it, the sight of these hideous erections serves 
rather to increase his objection than to remove it, and so the 
advertisement is worse than useless. In my own neighbour. 
hood some of these objectionable advertisements have lately 
appeared, and I have written to the advertisers saying that, 
though I have hitherto used that particular article, 1 shall use 
it no longer. I believe that if other motorists would take 
the trouble to do likewise, the advertisers would soon come 
to the conclusion that this form of advertising did not pay, 
and this intolerable nuisance would come to an end. If 
nothing is done and the matter is allowed to drift, the beauty 
of our country roads will soon be a thing of the past.—I am, 
Sir, &ec., Mororist. 





A HOLIDAY AVOUCATION. 

(To tae Eprror or Tue “Spectator.”’] 
S1r,—Now that the holiday season is about to commence, I 
should like to suggest for the more studious of your readers 
that a variation of the ordinary hobbies of geologising and 
botanising or of archaeological study might be found, at any 
rate by those whose choice has led them to our upland and 
rural districts, in the investigation of local folk-lore. Modern 
education is fast obliterating the ancient traditions, yet the 








fragments of them are often worth preserving; and even 
personal anecdotes, or the echoes of the more stirring events 
of our national history, have an interest all their own. It is 
now many years since one of our leading magazines started a 
most interesting discussion on ancient Celtic (?) numerals. 
We made immediate inquiries in our own neighbourhood, and 
discovered to our delight that there also they were perfectly 
remembered by the older generation. No local explanation 
of them could be given, but it was found that the drovers 
of the huge hordes of Scotch cattle (I have seen as many as 
twelve hundred being driven along the road at once, before 
the making of the Midland line to Edinburgh) were in the 
habit of using these numerals up to twenty, the tally of 
the succeeding twenties being kept on the fingers of the 
two hands. I was at this time taught these numerals 
myself by an ancient dame who used them when knitting 
stockings. 

The local recipes for the cure of diseases are in some places 
interesting, though personally I have heard of few that were 
not sheer superstition,—e.g., the cure for whooping- or kink- 
cough. This consisted in a patient begging a piece of bread- 
and-butter from a married woman who had not changed her 
surname on marriage. It was necessary that she should bake 
the bread and churn the butter herself, and one can only sup- 
pose that the further attentions of such a thrifty housewife 
might have something to do with the cure,—or possibly there 
was a foreshadowing of the fresh-air treatment in the fact that 
the patient must go to the goodwife’s house himself. What 
strikes one most in these and other common instances of the 
belief in witchcraft and other supernatural influences is the 
absence of ull applied reasoning-power, or any attempt to find 
out a rational and commonplace interpretation of unusual 
phenomena. The ancient parish clerk who was my childhood’s 
friend was driven to distraction when he found that the new, 
and, as he expressed it, the unblessed, Bible would not stay 
decorously on its shelf, but was inevitably found face down- 
wards on the floor whenever the church had been left empty 
of human occupants for even half-an-hour. Hence a prophecy 
of dire disaster to the parish. The horse which refused to 
cross a brook at the beginning of a journey was credited with 
the power of seeing a warning spirit, and must be taken back 
to the stable and the journey postponed for that day. 

A notebook for jotting down the reminiscences of intelli- 
gent elderly folk is invaluable, and becomes a source of joy 
on winter evenings, when its reperusal will lead to the hunting 
up of books of reference or of history. For I do not wish to 
suggest that the outcome of this spirit of investigation into 
local history and customs should be an outpouring of notes 
and queries into the letter-box of the Spectator, but rather the 
following up for oneself of the various lines of thought to 
which the collected anecdotes shall give rise. How I wish I 
had written down while fresh in my memory the details given 
me by a doubled-up old woman of the embarkation of the 
coffin of Napoleon at St. Helena, which she well remembered, 
together with ber vaguer, because much earlier, and more 
fragmentary memories of Napoleon himself; or the crisp 
word-painting of a more educated as well as better-preserved 
old lady who as a child of eight had nearly hanged herself 
with her bonnet-strings in her haste to jump off the hay- 
mow that she might rush across the field to hear the news of 
Waterloo. 

What more delightful way of spending a summer eve than 
to stroll down to the bridge that spans the trout-stream some 
few yards from the village church and there with a few skilful 
queries to start “ gaffer” on the tale of local history? In 
nearly all villages it is the same,—population reduced, houses 
fallen to ruins, and their sites only marked by a few stones. 
Or lift the hasp of the cottage gate in the hot haze of a summer 
noon to find “Gammer ” among the hollyhocks and roses, in her 
big wooden chair, whose projecting sides shield her alike from 
sun and draught? You will find her ready to talk to you by 
the hour of the customs, the superstitions, or even the style 
of dress of her early youth. 

I have said enough to suggest an interesting pastime of 
which not the least fascination is that one may take home the 
spoil in the form of a handy notebook instead of what the 
goodwife would no doubt class as rubbish, like fossils or 
ornithological specimens, which demand instant accommoda- 
tion in already overflowing cabinets.—I am, Sir, &c., 


I. R. 
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JUNE NOTES FOR ENGLISH BIRD-LOVERS. 

(To rue Epiror or Tar “ Specraror.”’] 
Srz,—Whilst the feather merchants are exterminating the 
most beautiful birds in the tropics, and each rare bird that 
visits our own shores is instantly pursued and shot instead of 
being welcomed and encouraged, it is pleasant to find that in 
some parts of the country lovers of birds may still hear and 
see many birds which are uncommon, and to know that even 
among gamekeepers there are individuals who refuse to kill 
every rare bird they notice. 


The first thing needed for bird observation is to have eyes 
to see and some knowledge of the ways and the notes of each 
bird, With this one can be pretty sure to discover every 
nest in one’s own garden, anda good many outside it. Nothing 
strikes me more than, first, the certainty with which a good 
naturalist, when on a walk in the country, will discover one 
nest after another; and secondly, the number of nests of rather 
rare birds that are sure to be found each year in the 
naturalist’s garden. My naturalist friend here, with quite a 
small garden on a narrow strip between a river and a much- 
frequented high-road, can show, besides those of the ordinary 
garden birds, three nests of spotted flycatchers, a grey wag- 
tail, a garden-warbler, a whitethroat, and a pied flycatcher— 
this beautiful little bird is the least timid of all, and both 
cock and hen keep on feeding their young quite undisturbed 
by our presence at only two or three yards’ distance—and in 
the stream the dipper or water ouzel regularly nests. In our 
own garden we have the willow- and the wood-warbler and the 
golden-crested wren, with various tits; and while in the 
morning we see two great buzzards wheeling overhead and 
curlews flying about below them, we have each evening a 
woodcock flying across the garden uttering his harsh note, 
and just now, in the next valley, is heard the croak of four 
ravens as they fly backwards and forwards from crag to 
crag. 

A drive yesterday showed us two redstarts with their bright 
plumage, a wheatear, another buzzard, and a pair of dippers. 
But the best of our bird-hunting expeditions resulted in our 
having a good near view of the male and female of the tufted- 
duck. Twice over they came out of the rushes to an open 
space on a little tarn and played together and dived, finally 
disappearing in the reeds. We went on to visit a lake on 
which a bird-loving keeper told us that the great-crested 
grebe, which we had come to look for, had last year brought 
off four young ones and had nested again this year, but 
with what result he did not yet know. He had seen the 
nest. It was on the water in the reeds, made of reeds with 
a little water-weed, with which the bird carefully covered 
her eggs before leaving the nest. The grebes are not easily 
seen, as they keep so constantly in the reeds; but sailing in 
the open was the great black-backed gull who has for three or 
four years nested ona rock in asmall mountain tarn. The 
keeper had noticed a pair of redshanks four years ago who 
nested near the lake, and they had increased in number each 
year and were now fairly common. He said it had been 
suggested to him to shoot them, but he would not think of it. 
“Why should I shoot the poor little things?” He had also 
found this year and protected four merlins’ nests and two of 
the long-eared owl, one of them on the ground, which, though 
unusual, is spoken of in last month’s number of British Birds 
as not unknown. Of sheld-duck he had found several nests; 
they were always within a few feet of the head of some 
mountain rill, sometimes under a heather-bush or a rock, 
sometimes in an old rabbit-hole. One pair of redshanks had 
a nest close to us in a hayfield at the side of the lake, but the 
grass was too long to allow us to see them. The sandpipers 
were not so shy, and kept flying along the water-edge or 
running on the stones. One perched on the gunwale. of a 
boat and allowed us to observe him closely for a long time. 
He was still there when we left. 


I have purposely avoided giving any name of locality or 
county; but I submit that for an ordinary bird-lover who 
pretends to no special knowledge to have seen all these birds, 
some of them quite rare, and all a little out of the common, in 
two or three days, is encouraging, and should inspire others to 
use their eyes and learn something of bird notes and habits, 
which will greatly increase the pleasure of a holiday in the 
country.—I am, Sir, &ec., 

W. F. Rawnstey. 





HABITS OF SALMON. 
[To tue Eprror or THE “ Sprecraror.”’] 

Srr,—In your review in the Spectator of June 18th of Mr. 
Malloch’s interesting book you remark of salmon that run in 
winter and spring to spawn in the following November that 
did they not start so early frosts and floods and low water 
might often “ prevent them from reaching the head-waters in 
time.” The salmon has been well called the enigma of the 
sea, and when we find it entering the rivers, apparently for 
the sole purpose of spawning there, and yet perversely doing 
so some twelve months before there is the slightest necessity 
for it, and thus subjecting itself to a long period of gratuitous 
suffering and privation, one is not surprised at coming across 
some rather forced explanations of so extraordinary @ 
phenomenon. But the long-distance explanation will not do, 
I fear. In every salmon-river of these islands we have back- 
enders, as they are called,—salmon, that is, which wisely 
remain in the sea till well advanced in pregnancy, and which 
then, ascending in October or November, push on easily to 
the very remotest head-waters, where they spawn a month 
or two later alongside of the poor outworn springers who 
have dawdled a whole year at least over their journey. 
Why the early fish do not follow their good example is so 
far a riddle to which no one has yet found the key. Will 
you permit me, however, to point out, Sir, that it is to this 
very same dementia, if I may so call it, on the part of this fish 
that we actually know there is such a fish at all as the salmon ? 
Indeed, one might go farther, and say it is to this we owe the 
very existence of salmon in our rivers, for were it not for it 
salmon were but vermin, which we should probably have taken 
steps to exterminate altogether before now. The backender 
is a fish useless for purposes of sport, and much worse than 
useless for table. The early spring salmon, on the other 
hand, alike for sport or culinary excellence, is the supreme 
fish of the world. Some ichthyologists think the early migra- 
tion indicates a stage of arrested development which will one 
day give way. One hopes the day is far distant, for should 
it occur the salmon would at once become a memory and 
tradition only.—I am, Sir, &c., W. FLETCHER. 





BIRDS AND FRUIT-NETS. 

[To rue Epiror oF THe “ Srecrator.”’} 
Sir,—Will you allow me to suggest to the bird-lovers 
among your readers that during the summer season they 
should make a point of periodically visiting their fruit-nets, 
and so ensure against such of our little songsters as may 
have been caught there dying a slow death by hunger and 
thirst ? It is no uncommon thing to find the dead body of 
a thrush or blackbird entangled among the meshes of a 
strawberry-net, and one does not like to think of the 
lingering death by which the little thief has atoned for its 
very natural greediness.—I am, Sir, &c., Z. 





THE REAL OBJECT OF FREE-TRADE. 


(To Tae Epiror or tur “ Srecraror.”’} 

Srr,—In your issue of June 25th your reviewer appears to 
have involved himself in a hopeless tangle, not only confusing 
my writings with those of Sir William Cooper, but also attri- 
buting to me the absurd opinion that “Great Britain should 
retrace her steps, and by means of Protection become an agri- 
cultural, and therefore a poor, country.” In chap. 16 of my 
book, “ Economic and Fiscal Facts and Fallacies,” headed 
“The Real Object of Free-Trade,” I quoted from a speech of 
Lord Goderich, afterwards Lord Ripon, that the object of 
Free-trade was “to get the monopoly of all these markets” 
(the markets of other nations) “for our manufactures, and to 
prevent them, one and all, from ever becoming manufacturing 
nations” ; and he went on to say that the French policy of 
Protection was wise, “ because, if it were freely to admit our 
manufactures, it would speedily be reduced to an agricultural 
nation, and therefore a poor nation, as all must be that depend 
exclusively upon agriculture.” Lord Ripon has here stated 
that the abandonment of Protection would reduce France to 
an agricultural, and therefore a poor, nation, but your 
reviewer has ingeniously twisted it so as to imply the reverse. 
May I ask you, in fairness to me, to publish this letter P—I 
am, Sir, &c., GuiLForD L. MoLeswortu. 

The Manor House, Bexley, Kent. 

[We very much regret that in our article entitled “The 
Federal System of Political Economy” Sir William Earnshaw 
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Cooper’s work, “ Britain for the Briton” (Smith, Elder, and 
Co.), was, by an accidental transposition of the printer, wrongly 
attributed to Sir Guilford Molesworth, while the latter’s work, 
“ Economic and Fiscal Facts and Fallacies” (Longmans and 
Co.), was given as Sir William Cooper’s.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





MEMORIAL TO THE LATE MISS BROOKE-HUNT. 
[To rae Eprror or tae “Specrator.”’| 


Srmr,—The death of Violet Brooke-Hunt at the height of a 
strenuous and active career has left a deep impression on her 
many friends, by whom her warmth of heart, brilliant capacity, 
power of organisation, and, above all, the generous gifts of time 
and personal labour which she so freely made to all who stood in 
need, both rich and poor, can never be forgotten. 

Her varied public work, which began at the age of seventeen, 
and which included the organisation of boys’ clubs, of soldiers’ 
institutes in South Africa during the war, of the Colonial Troops’ 
Club at the time of the Coronation, and finally the founding of 
the Women’s Unionist and Tariff Reform Association, is well 
known; but her private influence was also very great, as no one 
turned to her in vain for encouragement or advice. She was a 
centre of enthusiasm, and, denying herself even necessary rest, 
gave her life for love of and in the service of humanity. 

To keep her memory green, her friends desire to raise a memorial 
to her in connexion with the Union Jack Club for soldiers and 
sailors in Waterloo Road, and its new hostel for women and 
children, in the establishment of both of which institutions she 
took an active and ardent interest. For this purpose subscriptions 
will be received by Sir Arthur Birch, 1 Old Burlington Street, W.; 
or Susan, Countess of Malmesbury, 57 Cadogan Place, 8.W.—We 


are, Sir, &c., A. Bircu. Roserts, F.M. 
GRAHAM. STANHOPE. 
Susan Matmespury. TULLIBARDINE. 
Mary Maxse. E. Warp. 


Rey. 

[Those who knew Miss Brooke-Hunt and her admirable work 
among our soldiers will endorse every word of the above. To 
watch the way in which she managed, and yét never over-managed, 
the Colonial troopers under her charge during the Coronation was 
a liberal education in the handling of young soldiers off duty. 
The present writer vividly remembers seeing two Australian 
troopers consulting her as to the best and safest method of 
getting to Bermondsey without being “ bushed,” and her delightful 
way of reassuring them as to the perils of the way.—Eb. 
Spectator. } 





A HOUSE OF HELP. 
[To rue Eprror or tHe “ Sprctrator.”’] 


Srr,—I should be much obliged if you would allow me to bring 
to the notice of readers of the Spectator the work that is carried 
on at the House of Help, West Brompton, which may be of special 
interest at the present time, when the great need for supervision 
of those who fail to obtain regular work on leaving school, and of 
others who, owing to mental or physical defect, have difficulty in 
finding employment, is recognised by all social workers. 

In 1901 an Association was formed in West London to promote 
the protection and employment of those needing help owing to 
physical or mental defects. Since that time many names have 
been sent to us of those leaving the L.C.C. special schools for 
defective children, and of others, children and adults, who, being 
blind, deaf, crippled, or feeble-minded, need special care. 

For nearly seven years our work was carried on with the use of 
rooms lent to us once a week. In 1908 we decided to rent 39 Lillie 
Road as a meeting-place for those needing help and helpers in 
the four districts of Fulham, Kensington, Chelsea, and Hammer- 
smith. A class of children unable to attend school has since come 
daily for kindergarten lessons and games in the garden. The 
office has been used by many needing advice. Lads who have left 
special schools have been able to come when out of work to occupy 
themselves in house or garden, and in some cases the knowledge 
thus gained of the lads has led to suitable work being found for 
them. Lessons in handicrafts are also given to invalids and 
cripples, and one room is used as a showroom for baskets, toys, &c., 
made by them for sale. 

The complaint is often heard that lads who have left school 
spend their time in the streets. Our experience has been that 
many of the lads we try to help are glad to know of some place 
to which they can come for occupation when out of work. In most 
cases the free library is the only place open to such lads during 
the daytime. 

The House is also taking part in the care of the feeble-minded, 
over whom the State has at present no control after sixteen. 
Many of these and their relations already know the House as a 
place where they will find friends to advise them and help them 
to do their best. For this part of the work especially a permanent 
centre is most essential and valuable. 

For the maintenance of our present centre £200 per annum is 
needed, only a small part of which is secured by subscriptions. 
We should be most grateful therefore for help in money, or for 
offers of personal help, from any interested in the work described. 
Letters should be addressed to the honorary secretary, Miss 
Arnold, 39 Lillie Road, N.W.—I am, Sir, &c., 

P. S. G. Prorert, 
Chairman Employment Association for the Defective. 











NOTICE.—When Articles or “ Correspondence” 
the writer's name or initials, or with a-pseudonym, or are marked 


are signed with 








“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 


TITANIA IN THE HAYFIELD. 


Titania to the hayfield came, 
With a bag of buttercup money : 

*Twas market day in Fairyland, 
And she bought her clover honey. 





The daisies are the fairies’ eggs, 
And they grow all ready fried ; 

She took her basket from her arm, 
And put ten eggs inside. 


And twice ten butter balls she bought, 
The milkmaids sold her milk, 

She had gold slippers by the score, 
Green ribbons of grass silk. 


The spider sold her a gossamer gown 
And a dozen of ladies’ smocks. 

“T'll have three pairs of the best foxgloves, 
Two dandelion clocks. 


I'll have a carpet of lily moss, 
A curtain of beech-leaves brown, 
Toadstools, a set of acorn cups, 
And a bed of thistledown.” 


The Fairy Queen took fairy gold, 
And spent it merrily, 

When standing by the hawthorn hedge, 
She came on me... on me, 


“Sell me the rose of your rose-red lips, 
And sell me the shine of your hair, 
Sell me the white of your finger-tips— 
Your eyes . . . I'll have the pair.” 


Why did I flout the Fairy Queen ? 
What made me speak so bold ? 

Dear heart, why did I laugh and say, 
I'll none of your fairy gold ? 

Sure Titania ‘ll pass again this way, 
When I grow old. . . 








ART. 


a 


THE CHINESE AND JAPANESE PAINTINGS AT 
THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Tue Exhibition which the authorities of the Print Room of 
the British Museum have lately organised of Chinese and 
Japanese painting is of extraordinary interest. An appeal 
is made not only to the expert Orientaiist, but also to every 
lover of beauty and pictorial art. For it is quite possible to 
enjoy the feast spread before one even without a clear under- 
standing of dynasties and periods, though for the visitor who 
wishes to go beyond the mere appeal to the eye a guide has 
been prepared by Mr. Laurence Binyon, with a preface by 
Mr. Sidney Colvin, which is a model for works of its kind. 
The following sentences, to be found in the general introduc- 
tion to the Chinese paintings, sum up admirably the point of 
view which makes the art of the Far East so different from 
that of the West. To realise this difference at the outset is 
greatly to facilitate the enjoyment of these paintings :— 

“* A picture is a painted poem’ is an old saying in China, and 
the instinctive preferences of the Chinese have always been, in 
poetry as in painting, for an art which suggests rather than 
represents. Suggestion is sought as having more power on the 
imagination, as more stimulating, than the full realisation of a 
scene. Empty spaces are given their full value in design. Not 
to render the external aspect, but the animated spirit, the 
character, the genius of things, is the artist’s aim. Rhythmical 
beauty is the highest essential quality in a work of art. Such 
conceptions as these, formulated as early as the sixth century by 
a Chinese critic, himself a painter, have moulded the art of 
Eastern Asia. The avoidance of any strong suggestion of. relief, 
and the ignoring of cast shadows, are part of these deliberate 
preferences.” 
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To many people it will-come as a surprise to see large paint- 
ings hang on the walls or on screens which are pictures in 
the European sense of the word. That is to say, théy can be 
appreciated as splendid pieces of design and effective colour, 
and need not be pored over bit by bit in the search for 
delicate detail and minute beauties. Especially is this the 
case with the marvellous early work dating from the eleventh 
century representing ‘two geese (No. 30). What makes this 
work so remarkable is the sense of monumental grandeur con- 
veyed by the design. To produce this effect none but the 
simplest means have been employed. Masterly and sublimated 
drawing and a perfect sense of spacing have enabled the painter 
to produce an impression which is ineffaceable. Much more 
elaborate and much more winning is the beautiful idyll of 
The Earthly Paradise (No. 80). In this large work figures, 
landscape, and architecture all contribute to the wonderful 
poetic charm. Here are seen figures rejoicing in Elysian 
fields. A family seated together on one side are approached 
by a graceful figure carrying flowers, the connecting link 
between them being a running child. Overhead floating 
figures rain blossoms on the happy beings. Not only by this 
incident, but. also by its serenity and general harmony, 
is this picture connected with the Italian primitives. 

There is to be seen in this collection a long narrow painting 
of Illustrations to a Book (No. 1). This work, there is every 
reason to believe, was executed between the years 364 and 
405 A.D. It is not archaic in drawing, though it is not 
coloured fully like later work. Thus we have an example of a 
painter who worked nearly a thousand years before Giotto in 
a school which has had a continuous existence down to the 
present day. The history of this long line of artists is in 
many places obscure, and help is not obtainable from Chinese 
collectors and students. These, not unnaturally, look upon us 
in such matters as barbarians, for, although condemning the 
Goths and Huns, we ourselves burnt the Chinese equivalent 
of the National Gallery in the Summer Palace. 

The Chinese feeling for landscape is markedly shown 
in the long roll exhibited (No. 37). It is delightful, 
with its rocks and hills, and the people carrying on their 
occupations in houses that emphasise the beauty of their sur- 
roundings. Quite delightful too is the long Hundred Children 
(No. 48) dating from the fifteenth century. These little 
people occupied with the games and business of childhood are 
often in close touch with their Western brothers. Especially 
is this so with the small boy sitting in a bath, and putting his 
fingers over hiseyesto keep out the blue soap which another child 
is rubbing over his head. A remarkable work is the Procession 
(No. 68). Here we see a method of which the Chinese artists 
were fond. This consists in the union of the greatest minute- 
ness of drawing and detail, together with a colour-scheme 
planned on the broadest lines. The picture thus tells at a 
distance by its fine decorative effect, and at close quarters 
has an inexhaustible wealth of incident. 

The Japanese paintings, though of course their artists were 
inspired by China, show a difference which is essential. In 
the former we are conscious of a desire for the qualities of the 
virtuoso. Brilliant cleverness is sought after as an end in 
itself. This is not the case with the Chinese, and seeing the 
two schools side by side, there can be no question that the 
works of the older school are far the more impressive. 

Many of the finest examples in this Exhibition come from 
the Wegener Collection, which bas lately been acquired by 
the help of the National Art-Collections Fund. By this means 
the treasures of the nation have been largely increased. 

It is impossible not to be struck by the wonderful preserva- 
tion, considering their great antiquity, of these paintings. 
Of course repairs have had to be carried out in many 
instances; but these have been done with the skill and 
discretion which characterise the experts of the British 
Museum. H. §. 








BOOKS. 


—— 


MARY COLERIDGE.* 
Tus book is something more than an act of pious homage 
to a rare, gracious, and gifted woman. Mary Coleridge's 
talents cs a writer of exquisite, if unequal, fiction and of verse 





«* Gathered Leaves: from the Prose of Mary E. Coleridge. With a Memoir by 
Edith Sichel. London: Constable and Co. [7s, 6d. net.] 





of true poetic quality have already been acknowledged. 
Her claims to abiding recognition are now enhanced by 
extracts from her correspondence, which prove her to have 
been a letter-writer of the first rank. But before we deal 
with the new matter in this volume a few words must be said 
of Miss Sichel’s Memoir. Her task was by no means easy, 
but she has succeeded to admiration in conveying the charm 
and the variety of Mary Coleridge’s delicate and complex 
personality. She was a saint with a strong sense of humour. 
She was by turns shy to secretiveness and frank to the verge 
of audacity. She was steeped in culture, a remarkable 
linguist, and an excellent Greek scholar without being in the 
least priggish, and her love of Plato, Euripides, and Homer 
did not prevent her from appreciating Ibsen, D’Annunzio, 
and Tolstoi. She was a great hero-worshipper and at the 
same time a relentlessly honest and unconventional critic. 
All these traits and many more are brought out in Miss 
Sichel’s Memoir, which is animated by a touching devotion 
never degenerating into effusion. The hereditary influence at 
work is happily summed up in the following passage :— 

“Somebody said of Mary Coleridge that she was ‘like the tail 
of the comet 8.T.C.’ ‘I have no fairy godmother,’ she once wrote, 
‘but lay claim to a fairy great-great-uncle, which is perhaps the 
reason that I am condemned to wander restlessly around the 
Gates of Fairyland, although I have never yet passed them.’ All 
the same, she was well within the magic fence, and the likeness 
to her great-great-uncle is no imaginary one. It comes out, 
perhaps, most in a certain weird quality of her imagination—in 
the love for the strange and the unearthly—which haunted her 
from childhood onwards.” 
She had none of the egotism of genius; indeed, she was 
strangely conscious of her limitations :— 

“ After all, what do I know of the world? Beyond the fact that 
I have lived in it twenty-six years—nothing. I have not even 
learnt its alphabet. Thirteen years at least out of the twenty-six 
have I lived in books, and yet I understand them not much better. 
Dorothea’s marriage with Ladislaw is as great a mystery to me 
as the existence of capital punishment. I have not imagination 
enough to understand fact, nor experience enough to comprehend 
fiction.” 
There is the same honesty in her recognition of the gulf that 
sundered her from the poor. “ Without equality in notions 
of truth and honour she found real intercourse impossible. 

it was a profound disappointment when at last it 

dawned upon her that her hope could not be realised—that 
the obstacle to true equality lay, not only in the rich, but in 
the poor themselves.” But as she wisely said to a friend 
who wished to be a missionary but was prevented: “Our 
Lord did not tell every one to go and evangelise 
It will seem to me that He wants us to do what 
gave us the power to do—not things that are against 
nature.” The power in her case was that of teaching, for 
whicb she had a true vocation. “She sought out the working- 
girls who wished to learn, and their wish created an equality. 
For years she had a class at home; from 1895 onwards she 
taught at the Working Women’s College,” and it was for 
these working women that she wrote the admirable lecture on 
Queen Elizabeth printed in this volume. She was, as Miss 
Sichel says, at once too humorous and too humble to take her 
literary work seriously, though self-confidence grew with 
success. Her first novel, The Seven Sleepers of Ephesus, was 
more or less of a failure, “‘a failure crowned by one laurel, 
the praise of Stevenson,” and her poems would never have 
seen the light but for the insistence of Mr. Robert Bridges. 
A propos of her first and only popular success, The King with 
Two Faces, Miss Sichel has some true remarks on the incom- 
pleteness of her creative powers. “ A distinguished writer once 
said of her that if a volume were made of her ‘ Beginnings,’ 
she would rank as a genius of the first order.” Her work, 
indeed, had always a “fiery dawn ”—to borrow a phrase 
she used as the title of one of her novels—but these 
morning glories were often obscured in mist when she came 
to develop her ideas: “it seemed as if she had not enough 
talent to support and sustain her genius.”” Miss Sichel dwells 
rightly on the impersonality of her poems, some of which “are 
inspired by what happened to those she loved—by feelings 
and episodes sometimes serious, sometimes transient but 
intensified by imagination. It was always the imagination of 
the heart, not the head. She had no curiosity, only sympathy. 
To have a success shared by Mary Coleridge was a revelation 
of generosity. Any triumph of those she cared for intoxicated 
her—there is no other word; the embarrassment she felt when 
she herself was praised was compensated for by her delight 
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in the praise she heard of others.” She did a good deal of 
reviewing for the Times and the Monthly Review, but if we 
mistake not, she only wrote on books and subjects that 
attracted her. -She took no joy in condemning, but she had 
a generous felicity in expressing her admiration. A remark- 
able trait in her character was her independence of com- 
panionship. She lived “ surrounded by those she loved,” but 
“she could not get on without solitude.” Though a Christian, 
“she had a fellow-feeling for heresies and heterodoxies so 
long as they were straightforward.” She bad her doubts, 
“but they were not the doubts of. modern thought; they 
were the fears—the misty fears—of a poet” :— 

“The poet in her was bolder than the woman, and therefore 
there were conflicts in her soul. Yet the poet it was that came to 
the rescue. 


WhatamI? Next door to nothing, but a point in boundless space ; 
Made of something that I know not, masked and witnessed by a face. 
Caught and firmly held together by a Body and a Mind, 

With Eternity before it, and Eternity behind. 

What is walking, running, leaping to the joy of airy ae ? 

What is sight beside the seeing in the Infinite of Sight 

What were knowledge, what were wisdom, were I wise and when I knew? 
Truth itself were Truth no longer, if a man could prove it true. 


It was thus that she continued to achieve belief. The lamp of her 
faith might flicker in the wind, but it never went out; it was held 
by a steady hand. And if the flame was not fiery it was pure. 
‘If I die, I am going to God,’ the words were among the last she 
spoke.” 

Miss Sichel expresses the opinion that Mary Coleridge will 
live by her poems. That may be, but the quality of her prose, 
if of intermittent excellence, often touched a very high level. 
Of her novels we have already spoken, but we still think, as 
we thought when we read it for the first time in the Cornhill 
twelve years ago, that The Friendly Foe is one of the most 
original and entrancing of short stories,—with an element 
of wild yet delicate daring that is all her own. There are 
references in it to a lift and to electric light, yet all the while 
one is looking through magic casements. It is a furiously 
romantic tale, yet purged of all the grossness of extrava- 
gance,—like the work of a spiritualised or etherealised Dumas. 
And The Lady of the Hillside, instinct with the pure quixotic 
spirit, is a beautiful antidote to the luscious realism of Mr. 
Maurice Hewlett’s stories of Renaissance Italy. Most of these 
prose pieces—stories, essays, and reviews—have seen the light 
before, but The City of Byblos is new,—a delightful allegory 
full of keen but gentle satire directed against the odiwm 
theologicum, the upholstery and frippery and fashion of 
letters. The paper on Mrs. Gaskell is a noble tribute to a 
noble writer who “ held a brief for the heroism of everybody 
as against the heroism of a favoured few.” 

The special feature of these “ Gathered Leaves,” however, 
is the collection of passages from Mary Coleridge’s letters 
and diaries. The passages which deal with art and letters 
abundantly justify Miss Sichel’s remarks in the Memoir :— 
“To books she gave the same kind of criticism [as to people |— 
wayward, enthusiastic, unreasoned...... In life she shrank 
from violence—in art it often gave her pleasure. But she was 
always manysided her modernism did not interfere 
with her classicism, but she had a great mistrust of any 
grooves and of any academic shibboleth.” These remarks 
may serve as preface to a few characteristic sayings taken 
almost at random from these pages :— 

“ Perfect comedy [i.e., Mozart’s Figaro, Shakespeare’s As You 


Like It} is almost too beautiful to laugh at, as perfect tragedy is 
‘too deep for tears.’” 

“June is God’s alms to the poor. He feeds them with 
the sweet air, He clothes their naked bodies with the warmth of 
the sunshine. I never feel inclined to be charitable in June. It 
seems to me that Heaven has taken it off my hands, and I am sorry 
for no one.” 

“To worship God in silence is noble; it shows the poverty and 
unworthiness of speech, by exalting thought above it. In the 
finest silence of all, ‘Thought is not; in enjoyment it expires,’ 
and the worship of joy is the worship of angels. But to worship 
God with impromptu words is ignoble, for unconsidered speech is 
the least that a man can offer.” 

“ Lovers, being absorbed in each other, sometimes forget to act 
for weeks together. Civilised humanity found it impossible to 
stand this, and invented the honeymoon.” 

“People who are always in the mood for Duty make Saints, and 
people who are often in the mood for it, Heroes.” 

“E—— says Ibsen’s Ghosts is like a Greek play because no 
catastrophe happens on the stage. I can’t feel that. It seems 
to me rank where a Greek play would be strong. .... . The Greeks 
are wild to kill themselves because they have outraged con- 
vention, the Scandinavians are wild to kill convention because it 
has outraged them.” 

“Qualifications absolutely necessary for a good historian : 





1. Imagination; 2. Prejudice; 3. The power of writing your own 
biography at the same time...... f think the Devil writes 
religious biography.” 

“T read some of Medea; it stiffens one’s mind to do a bit of 
Greek. Classic folk despise Euripides, but after all he was 
Milton’s man. Medea is thoroughly fin de siécle; says she would 
rather go into battle three times than have a baby once, pitches 
into men like anything. But there’s too much Whitechapel in 
her. How are you to be seriously interested in a woman who has 
murdered her mother and boiled her father-in-law before the play 
begins? So different from the gentle Phedra, and the wonderful 
Antigone and Helen.” 

“ The result of leaving children to the guidance of nature. is so 
very dreadful ; and the men and women who say they live accord- 
ing to nature are even more intolerable than the children. If I 
follow nature, I scream when I have a tooth out, I eat eleven 
strawberries when there are twelve on the table, I come down 
eo to breakfast, there’s no end to the inconvenient things that 

0.” 

“Besides the terrific knowledge he [William Cory] had that 
vein of caprice which seems to me sometimes to mark out all the 
really great critics—men who were poets before they turned to 
criticism—men like Sir Philip Sidney, Charles Lamb, Matt Arnold, 
FitzGerald and so on.” 

“She sings me Songs of the North so that every evening about 
nine thirty I become a furious Jacobite, and meuitate profoundly 
on the advantage it gives a cause if you can call it ‘Charlie’ or 
‘The Grand Old Man’ or ‘Joe.’ I wish we had a Christian name 
for Free Trade. ‘Wha wadna die for Cobden?’ doesn’t come off 
somehow.” 

TAO « 2 2s ss is rather like Heine with the wit left out, 
and I get tired of his being so tired of everything. Still he is very 
beautiful? But Plato would never have let him go near the 
Republic.” 

“ The tortoise has all C.’s heart. She rubs his shell with Globe- 
polish. He seems to me to be such a very curious result of a diet 
of flowers. He eats nothing excepting an occasional buttercup, 
yet there he is, the prosiest animal you can conceive. It is as ifa 
city-man were to read nothing but Yeats and Austin Dobson, and 
yet remain a city-man.” 

“That’s the charming thing about great writing, it’s never the 
same twice over.” 

“ Self-sacrifice is the noblest thing in the world, but to sacrifice 
other people even for the very noblest things is as wrong as 
persecution.” 


The “Table-Talk of William Cory” makes excellent 
reading, but its true place is in a Life of that remarkable 
scholar. We welcome, however, the beautiful unstudied 
elegiac poem by Mr. Bernard Holland, which has a 
“beginning” worthy of Mary Coleridge herself :— 

“The hour had come; you could no longer stay, 
Swiftest and brightest Spirit of our day!” 
Miss Sichel is an admirable writer, but she has never written 
anything so good as the short Memoir which introduces these 
“Gathered Leaves.” Our only complaint is that she has not 
given us more of the letters and diaries. The stories and 
essays, admirable in themselves, give the book a composite 
character. But with all deductions, this is a worthy memorial 
of the genius and character of Mary Coleridge. 





PEOPLE'S BANKS.* 
WE congratulate Mr. Wolff on this third edition of his work. 
“Barring our own laggard country,” he tells us in the 
preface, “since the author wrote last [Second Edition, 1896) 
there has been a remarkable advance and extension of Co- 
operative Credit throughout the world.” Under the patriotic 
initiative of Sir Horace Plunkett, Ireland, a country other- 
wise backward in the arts of thriving, has made rapid 
progress. In India and in Egypt also new and promising 
fields of enterprise have been found. Our readers, we assume, 
are already acquainted with the story of the Raffeison and 
Schulze-Delitzsch banks in Germany and on the Continent. 
These show how in countries where too frequently the lack of 
an appropriate system had in former times bred an un- 
scrupulous character in both lender and borrower, the intro- 
duction of Co-operative Credit has now established a more 
beneficent system of finance and put capital within the reach of 
the peasant and small trader. Not the least striking principle 
which we deduce from Mr. Wolff's copious detail is that to be 
thoroughly successful these banks must be the spontaneous 
effort of the members, and that the well-meant intervention 
of the State has an enervating and paralysing effect. The 
success of these popular banks is, in our judgment, the most 
interesting episode in the whole range of recent economic 
history. Why, then, is Great Britain, with the exception of 





* People’s Banks: a Record of Social and Economic Success. By Henry W. 
Wolff. Third Edition, Newly Revised and Enlarged, London: P.S, King and 
Son. (6s. net.) 
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Ireland, so much of a laggard? We hesitate to say, but 
one or two considerations are on the surface and may be 
recited. P 

The Friendly Societies, Trade-Unions, and Co-operative 
Societies of this country are quoted as outstanding examples 
of successful working-class initiative and organisation, yet 
aone of them have the power of rendering service to their 
constituents at all comparable to what might be expected 
from the acclimatisation of popular credit on a sound basis. 


How is it that the Co-operators of the United Kingdom, to. 


whom the task might have seemed appropriate, have done so 
little in this direction? The answer is suggested in a passage 
on p. 552 of this volume :— 

“ Once more, our Co-operative Societies—representing something 

like 2,500,000 members—eager for common action, but taught by 
their dog-in-the-manger ‘ distributive’ leaders that ‘Co-operation ’ 
means ‘ Cellectivism,’ with a steady eye to ‘Socialism,’ and that 
‘ Co-operative Banking’ is individualist, are racking their brains 
how to collect deposits from individuals for their ‘ Collectivist’ 
Bank—which, naturally, in the interest of the movement, wants 
as much money as it can possibly scrape together The 
matter would be as simple as an elementary school problem, if 
they would only establish Co-operative banks, for they already 
possess sufficient powers and everything, except the necessary 
discernment.” 
The allusion is to the Socialist leanings of the dominant 
party, which wishes the movement to develop as a form of 
Collectivism. The material shape taken by the Co-operative 
movement has been a vast number of distributive stores 
supplied by a powerful and wealthy Wholesale Store. The 
“ Wholesale” has successfully undertaken the manufacture 
of many of the articles for which there is a steady demand, 
but it rejects the Co-operative principle in what used to be 
its most attractive form. It gives no share of profit to the 
worker, and the theorists of the party are opposed to the 
encouragement of a small capitalist class which finds the 
capital for its own enterprise. The lot of the labourer, in 
their view, must be improved, not by his own exertions or by 
his ownership of capital, but by Trade-Unionism and a 
statutory Minimum Wages Act. The Co-operative movement, 
therefore, is called on to abandon the individual to the 
proletariat condition from which, as formerly conceived, it 
was its object to raise him. It leaves the labourer uninflu- 
enced by the socialising instincts of ownership, and merely 
transfers his allegiance from the capitalist to the oligarchs 
who for the moment are controlling the capital of the Whole- 
sale Association. So it comes that Co-operative Credit, that 
branch of the movement which seeks to make the labourer a 
capitalist, has received what Mr. Wolff considers a dog-in- 
the-manger reception from those to whom the rank-and-file of 
the movement look for guidance. This unfortunate result is 
due to the sterility which is the outcome everywhere of the 
Socialist attitude towards life. 

Other causes equally interesting but less sinister in their 
origin have been at work. The middle classes of this 
country have been admirably served by our commercial 
banks,—a fact which should remind us that commerce is co- 
operation automatically and, where there is some equality 
between the parties, equitably organised by the principle of 
Free Exchange. The oft-quoted and most remarkable 
instance of the making of the trustworthy character proper 
to industry, and of the successful organisation of industry, is 
the development of Scottish agriculture by means of banking 
credit at the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the 
nineteenth centuries. Previous to this date turbulence and 
poverty were the characteristics of the Scots, and the arts of 
agriculture were backward. The Scottish banks stepped in, 
and, aided themselves by their issue of a one-pound-note 
currency, put capital at the disposal of peasants, who in this 
school were taught to be successful farmers and honest 
men. The episode has been aptly compared by enthusiastic 
economists to the fertilising floods of the Nile. In this 
respect the action of popular credit banks has been antici- 
pated; but the field is by no means fully occupied. We are 
giving much attention to the creation of small holdings, but, 
as Mr. Wolff pertinently remarks, “the bare land without 
money is a white elephant.” 

Another important consideration arises from the fact that 
the ground is already covered by a ubiquitous Government 
institution which unfortunately only performs one half of the 
functions of a banker. We mean, of course, the Post Office 
Savings Bank, which collects the thrift of the poor from all 





over the country, and, far from employing it as an aid to the 
creation of credit for its customers, carries it to London and 
uses it very conveniently, but as far as its depositors are 
concerned very sterilely, in financing the operations of 
Government. 

Two small incidents are mentioned by Mr. Wolff as likely, 
by reason of the comparison which they suggest, to draw 
attention to the need of a poor man’s banker who will 
perform all the functions of a bank. ‘I'he Postmaster. 
General (p. 552) has been complaining that people use his 
banks for the purpose of keeping current accounts. Every 
entry has to be sent up to London and entered in ledgers 
at the Central Office. This involves much labour, and ig 
not the purpose for which the Post Office banks are 
intended. The Postmaster-General appeals to the public to 
remedy this abuse, and perhaps it may be remedied and an 
opening given fora less cumbersome and more popular system 
of banking. The second incident arises from the amalga- 
mation of the smaller country banks with big London firms. 
The personal element tends to disappear, and small borrowers 
whose personal character was formerly accepted as security 
are unknown to, and consequently less considered by, the new 
class of bank official. This is exactly the honest struggling 
class to whom the organisation of Co-operative Credit would 
be a godsend. 

Less important, but also regrettable, as it involves a loss of 
public discussion and recognition, is the neglect of the 
subject by social economists and philanthropists. Time was 
when few upper- and middle-class philanthropists recognised 
that the Friendly Society movement was a wholesome rival of 
the Poor Law and the busybody. We still few of us realise 
that credit is a form of capital which, given fiduciary probity 
and industries (and there are many such), like the agriculture 
of Scotland, appropriate for the small adventurer, can by the 
ingenious institutions described by Mr. Wolff be put at the © 
disposal of the poorest. The organisation of the poor man’s 
credit is a constructive policy, one of those harmonies of 
liberty and Free Exchange to which we should be eager to 
draw attention in answer to the Socialist criticism that we 
who favour liberty are a party of negation. 





SOUTHEY’S POEMS.* 
A great English poet said that in his style he aimed at an 
extreme conciseness of expression, yet with purity, perspi- 
cacity, and music. These are the qualities which distinguish 
the work of Southey, both in his prose and in his verse, and 
which make his prose one of the soundest models of a working 
style. Prose and verse at the present day have sacrificed the 
three essential qualities to the conditional, and our search for 
the ‘extreme conciseness of expression,” for phrases over- 
charged with meaning, have led to discord and obscurity. 
We do not think that any critic, except perhaps Mr. Arthur 
Symons, would claim for the prose style of Mr. Henry James, 
or for the poetic style of George Meredith, the qualities of 
purity, perspicacity, and music; and we for our part would 
not deny that these two writers possess other extraordinary 
qualities which compensate us in some measure for their 
absence. But greatness in prose or in poetry is only achieved 
where there is an equal excellence in style and in substance ; 
and if our present style is lacking in the three essential 
qualities, we can imagine no more salutary discipline than a 
study of Southey, for it is almost entirely by its qualities of 
style that his work has endured. He has little of the poetic 
faculty, and less of the historical sense; he is not a prophet 
with any profound criticism of life to offer us; he does not 
illuminate his pages with any sudden and wilful felicity of 
thonght or phrase. His chief excellence is in the purity and 
the sustained, even flow of his language. Occasionally in 
his work we meet with lines like— 
“They, too, by the toil 
Of spirit, as by travail of the day 
Subdued, were silent, yielding to the hour ”— 
which have the quality of great poetry; or a phrase like— 
“ Here cased in ice, the apricot 
A topaz erystal-set ”— 

which reminds us of the banquet “of candied apple, quince, 
and plum, and gourd,” which Porphyro spreads for Madeline in 
“The Eve of St. Agnes”; but Southey has not that unbridled 





* Poems of Robert Southey. By Maurice H, Fitzgerald. Oxford: at the 
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delight in sensuousness, that hunger and thirst after the 
yisible and tangible pleasures of the senses, which give to every 
page of Keats its magnificent colour and form. Sensuous- 
ness, passion, and simplicity, the three essentials of great 
poetry, were not sufficiently his aim. His language, his style, 
are, of course, admirably simple; but he lacks the simplicity 
of great stark passion, of the quick, eager sense which realises 
an emotion for us completely in one glowing phrase. 


Mr. Fitzgerald, who has edited Southey’s poems for the 
“Oxford Poets” Series, praises his author upon the whole 
with tact and discrimination. He reminds us that if we 
cannot rank Southey with the highest, there are lower slopes 
to Parnassus, and he cites Byron, Scott, Carlyle, and Newman, 
men of diverse powers and attainment, to witness in his 
favour: pwvavra ovveroiow. Scott’s phrase, “my elder brother 
in the muse,” is more than a compliment, it is sound criticism. 
Byron, who called Southey’s prose “ perfect,” wrote in his 
Journal :—“ Of his poetry there are various opinions: there 
is perhaps too much of it for the present generation ;— 
posterity will probably select. He has passages equal to any- 
thing”; which is, we think, the final verdict. Of these 
passages, following Coleridge, we should select the last 
fourteen stanzas of the eighth book and the first eight of 
the ninth book of “ Thalaba,” the cave of Maimuna, and the 
incantation of Khawla. To these we should add the last 
eleven stanzas of the ninth book and the close of the twenty- 
first book of “ Roderick,” from which we have quoted. 


One great name Mr. Fitzgerald has omitted from his list 
of those who bear witness for Southey. He does not mention 
Shelley, who is the most important for his purpose; for in 
spite of the obtuseness of the biographers, editors, and critics 
of both poets, the influence of Southey upon Shelley is 
clearly defined, and was enduring. Shelley read Southey 
first at Sion House, and we know from Mrs. Shelley’s note to 
“ Alastor” that when he went abroad in 1814 “the river- 
navigation enchanted him. In his favourite poem of ‘ Thalaba’ 
his imagination had been excited by a description of such 
a voyage.” It is clear from these two facts that Southey’s 
power over Shelley endured through all the period in which 
the younger poet’s mind was developing. There is a short 
paragraph in Symonds’s Life of Shelley to the effect that 
Southey “could not retain the goodwill of such an Ariel as 
Shelley, in whose brain ‘Queen Mab’ was already simmering.” 
“Queen Mab” is written in direct imitation of “ Thalaba.” 
We may note two resemblances,—the metre, which is Dr. 
Sayer’s, and at least one incident, the voyage of the magic car. 
Voyages through the air, or down great rivers, and over the 
mysterious sea, favourite devices with Southey to give free 
play to his descriptive power, became with Shelley an obses- 
sion. Mr. Yeats has written an essay on what he terms “ The 
Philosophy of Shelley’s Poetry.” We do not profess to 
understand this essay, but we may mention that it is 
extremely beautiful, and extremely characteristic of Mr. 
Yeats, and that he attaches considerable importance to the 
river journeys in Shelley’s poems and holds them to be 
symbolic. These voyages are described in “ Alastor,” “The 
Revolt of Islam,” and another was projected for “Prince 
Athanase.” The voyage in “The Revolt of Islam” is 
an extraordinarily close parallel to Thalaba’s voyage in 
the eleventh book. Thalaba by the well-head finds a maiden 
whose face “was beautiful more beautiful for sorrow,” 
and a little boat “ without a sail, without an oar,” which is to 
carry him to destroy the evil race of sorcerers. Shelley’s hero 
also finds a woman “with eyes serene yet sorrowing,” and “a 
boat of rare device which had no sail, but its own prow,” and 
the purpose of his voyage is similar. Shelley’s woman sings 
“an unintelligible song,” like Maimuna in her cave, and we 
may note here that the witch of Atlas sits in her cave 
spinning, as Maimuna spins, “in the light of the odorous 
fire.” It is when we find these images, or “symbols,” and 
incidents recurring incessantly in Shelley’s work that we begin 
to realise Southey’s influence upon his generation, and to 
understand how much greater he was by his influence than 
by his achievement. We should not underrate even his 
achievement, for in reading Southey and Shelley together the 
similarity in the two styles is so great that phrases from the 
one seem often to be transcripts from the other. We can 
within these limits only commend the passages to the atten- 
tion of the curious. Mr. Fitzgerald is right in saying that 
the importance of Southey’s poetry as a factor in the 





historical development of our literature is underrated; he 
touches his age, too, at innumerable points, and it is in the 
mass of his work that he is best appreciated. 

We see no reason why the volumes in the “Oxford Poets” 
Series should be bound in such poor taste, nor why the 
printers should use the title-page as a sheet on which to 
display at least eight different founts of type, which give 
the page an oppressive vulgarity. Otherwise the book is well 
printed ; but this lack of attention to minor details is much 
to be regretted in a University Press. All work from them 
should be scholarly in character. 





THE CHARM OF SWITZERLAND* 
AN anthology of the best things written on the glamour of 
the Alps is a task well worth undertaking even in these 
anthology-ridden days. But it would have been better if 
Mr. James in his compilation had kept the meaning of 
his title more closely in view. He has collected a quantity 
of extracts about Switzerland, but only a few attempt to 
explain the magic which the place has cast for so long over 
so many different types of mind, and he has left out more 
good things than he has included. No anthology will quite 
satisfy any reader, but we are entitled to ask for fidelity to 
some principle of selection. Mr. Jumes earns our gratitude 
by recalling some of Ruskin’s too-little-read poetry, especially 
the fine glacier sonnet on p. 50. But why are we given so 
much of Samuel Rogers, whose soul never travelled far from 
St. James’s Place? Why was it thought necessary to reprint 
“ Excelsior,” or the sugary lines of Mrs. Felicia Hemans ? 
“From rock to rock, with giant bound, 
High on their iron poles they pass ; 
Mute, lest the air, convulsed by sound, 
Rend from above a frozen mass.” 

So Mr. Rogers in “The Alps at Daybreak.” Fashions in 
poetry pass, and standards change, but by any conceivable 
standard this is not the way to do it. But Mr. James sins 
chiefly by omission. There is nothing from George Meredith, 
that great mountain-worshipper, unless it be a set of in- 
different verses by Mr. Bywaters, “suggested” by a chapter 
in Beauchamp’s Career. There are no quotations from 
Matthew Arnold's “Obermann” poems, and there is nothing 
from Obermann itself, though few books have so much of the 
soul of the Alps in them. Of the great climbing classics, Mr. 
Whymper’s Scrambles is well represented, but there is only 
one extract from A. W. Moore, and nothing from Professor 
Collie or Mummery, and only a few lines from Leslie Stephen. 
Guido Rey is represented by a short passage, but no Alpine 
anthology can afford to neglect his chapters on the Matter- 
horn, not to speak of Théophile Gautier on the same 
mountain. Mr. Godley’s Alpine verse is good, but his Alpine 
prose is better, as all readers of the Alpine Journal know. 
Then there is F. W. Myers’s poetry; and, since Mr. James 
admits the ultra-moderns, there should be something from 
Mr. Winthrop Young, who is not only a great mountaineer, 
but a fine poet. Finally, we would include Mr. Belloc’s 
description in his Path to Rome of the first sight of the Alps 
from the scarp of the Jura,—a passage which most lovers of 
high mountains know by heart. This kind of criticism is an 
ungracious business; but so far as the charm of Switzerland 
is concerned, at least half of Mr. James’s volume is meaning- 
less. It is not every writer who even feels the true glamour of 
the Alps, and few indeed have found the art for its adequate 
expression. 

The author of Obermann was one, and we are glad that 
English readers should have the chance of making the 
acquaintance of this curious and irritating work of genius. 
Mr. Barnes’s translation is well done, and it is no easy task to 
reproduce in English Senancour’s involved thought and his 
lucid, mellifluous style. The Dent du Midi is as irrevocably 
associated with him in literature as Mont Blanc with 
Coleridge or Helvellyn with Wordsworth. There are two 
spirits in which to seek the mountains. You maf go to them 
for a purer air and a deeper silence, being weary of your 
fellows and the works of man. This was the way of Senancour 
and of Wordsworth in certain moods. Or being full of the 
joy of life, you may seek them as representing Nature in her 





* (1) The Charm of Switzerland: an Anthology. Compiled by Norman G. 
Brett James. London: Methuen and Co. (5s. net.} (2) Obermann. By 
E. P. de Senancour. Translated by J. Anthony Barnes, London: Walter 
Scott. (1s, net.) 
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eternest inviolability, and match your own mortal prowess 
against their passionless indifference. The latter—the way of 
mountaineers—is the better way for a man’s happiness; but 
the former is the better for literature. For it finds a deeper 
mystery in the high snows because it looks on them as a 
refuge and not as a hostile citadel. Such a frame of mind is 
alive to contrasts, because it carries with it so little of the 
valleys. It dwells happily in the presence of immensity, while 
the other is getting to grips with an ice aréte, You vannot 
be very scrupulous in analysing your impressions when you are 
hacking away at hard ice in a couloir. The mountaineer in 
a sense domesticates the mountains, bringing them within the 
world of his own bodily vigour; but the disillusioned refugee 
is a reverent worshipper, though perhaps something less 
ef a lover. Noclimber could probably have written such a 
passage as this from Obermann, with its subtle and leisurely 
observation, its perpetual sense of wonder :— 

“The day was hot, the horizon dim, and the valleys hazy. The 
reflected glass of the ice-fields scattered gleams of light through 
the lower air, but an unknown purity seemed characteristic of the 
air I breathed. At that height no exhalation from below, no 
play of light, disturbed or divided up the dark and limitléss depth 
of the sky. Its apparent colour was not that pale and luminous 
blue which vaults the plains, that charming and delicate tint 
which gives the inhabited world a palpable sphere as the resting- 
place and boundary of vision. Up there the impalpable ether 
allows the sight to lose itself in boundless space; from amid the 
glare of sun and glaciers it goes out in quest of other worlds and 
other suns, as though under a midnight sky ; it reaches a universe 
of night beyond the air illumined by the lights of day. Imper- 
ceptibly = rose from the glaciers and formed clouds beneath 
my feet. The glare of the snow no longer tired my eyes, and the 
sky grew darker and deeper than ever. A mist settled upon the 
Alps, ard only a few solitary peaks stood out above the sea of 
cloud ; some streaks of snow that lingered in their furrowed sides 
made the granite look all the more black and forbidding. The 
snow-clad dome of Mont Blanc heaved its ponderous bulk out of 
this grey and shifting sea, above the piling fogs, which the 
wind ridged and furrowed into mighty waves. A black speck 
appeared in the midst of them; it rose swiftly and came 
straight towards me; it was the mighty Alpine eagle; its 
wings were mist-drenched, and its eye was ravenous; it 
was hunting for prey, but on seeing a human form it turned 
to flee with an ominous cry, and disappeared headlong in 
the clouds. The cry was twenty times re-echoed, but in sharp, 
dry sounds, like so many separate cries in the all-pervading 
silence. Then an absolute calm fell upon everything ; it was as if 
sound itself had ceased to be Such silence is never known 
in the bustling valleys; it is only on the cold heights that still- 
ness like this holds sway ; no tongue can describe, no imagination 
conceive, its impressive abidingness.” 


That is a fine piece of prose, worthy to be set beside the 
description of the sea-fogs in Stevenson’s Silverado Squatters. 
But it is the prose of a refugee from the plains, not of a 
mountaineer. It has in it the awe of the alien. 


The charm of Switzerland is a many-sided thing, and he 
would be a rash man who would narrow it to one aspect. 
Early spring in the valleys, when you find the blue of gentians 
showing through the débris of old avalanches and the young 
green of the larches covers the hillsides,—that is a season which 
some prize most. Gorgeous too are the autumns, when every 
thicket is a torch. But such wonders can be found elsewhere, 
and the abiding charm of the land is in the high snows. A 
Swiss glen at most times is a depressing place to live 
in. You feel shut in and encompassed, and if you 
stay in the valley pastures you will get as pessimistic 
about life as Senancour. It is the heights which take a 
man out of himself and send him back quickened and 
cheered. “Those desolate and threatening ranges of dark 
mountain,” Ruskin wrote, “ are in reality sources 
of life and happiness far fuller and more beneficent than all 
the bright fruitfulness of the plains. The valleys only feed; 
the mountains feed and guard and strengthen us.” We have 
spoken of the two forms of mountain-love, and there is this 
to be said for the second and humbler form,—it usually lasts 
longer. The time comes when a Senancour gets on better 
terms with the world and no longer wants a mountain refuge. 
Tf the basis of the love of mountains be discontent with our 
common life, it is at the mercy of a happier frame of mind. 
But the plain man who makes the hills his own, and, perhaps 
with a less adequate appreciation, dwells in them cheerfully, 
will find his affection grow with his knowledge. Even in old 
age, when failing strength makes him a valley-dweller, he 
will still turn his eyes to the high snows, not as “ threaten- 
ing ranges of dark mountain,” but as “sources of life and 
happiness.” 





THE CHIEF CAMPAIGNS IN EUROPE 
SINCE 1792.* 

Tus work is the translation of a most compendious volume 
containing a concise description of each campaign that 
occurred within the period named. As a book of reference 
recording facts and dates it will prove invaluable to the 
student of military history, though the very brevity of the 
different accounts detracts from the interest of it as litera. 
ture. It is divided into three main divisions. The first part 
deals with the wars of the French Revolution and those 
of Napoleon; the second describes the campaigns between 
1828 and 1864; while the last, called “The New Era,” carries 
us from 1866 up to the Graeco-Turkish War of 1897. The 
political situation just before each campaign, and the events 
leading up to actual hostilities, are described sufficiently 
to give a purpose to what follows, and to prevent the history 
from being a bald account of a succession of military 
operations. These descriptions really furnish an intermittent 
epitome of the varying fortunes of the leading nations on the 
Continent of Europe, which is assisted by the chronological 
order in which events are described. The wars of the French 
Revolution and of Napoleon naturally take up a large portion 
of the whole history, while to the lesser campaigns is allotted 
a space corresponding to their importance. Amongst the 
minor struggles are some not generally well known in England. 
Though one is prepared to find that the efforts of his own 
country loom rather large in the author’s eyes—he is an 
Austrian officer—it is somewhat surprising to note how small 
a part in his estimation Britain has played in the history of 
Europe since the end of the eighteenth century. The trans. 
lator alludes to this in his preface. He thinks, indeed, that 
the writer is very hard on our country and our countrymen. 
But though we may feel confident that we have been mis- 
understood as a nation, it is salutary to regard ourselves 
through the eyes of a foreign military expert and historian. 
As a case of this partiality, it is to be noticed that no mention 
is made of the battle of Trafalgar. Even though Napoleon 
had by then already given up the idea of invading England, 
it might have been thought that the battle of Trafalgar 
possessed a sufficient influence upon the balance of sea 
power in Europe to merit a passing reference. 

To the general reader, as opposed to the military student, 
the first chapter, which is an abridgment of General von 
Horsetzky’s own introduction, will prove to be one of the 
most interesting. In this he traces the growth of the 
main military systems of Europe and the gradual develop- 
ment of tactics in the different armies. This chapter is 
extremely instructive. 

The translation is good and the abridgment has been done 
with skill. The volume perhaps loses in value what it 
gains in handiness from the absence of large maps; those 
that are given are good and clear. The book should be in 
every military library. 





THE DOGARESSAS OF VENICE+ 
EvropEAN chronicles have nothing more curious, more set 
apart and unique, than the history of Venice, and all the 
hundreds of books which have been written on that subject 
do not nearly exhaust its picturesque interest and originality. 
This has been brought home to English readers in recent 
years by Mr. Horatio Brown’s masterly translation of the 
three parts of Signor Pompeo Molmenti’s History of Venice. 
No work can be more enlightening to those who really care 
for the romantic story and curious customs of the magnificent 
little Republic which grew, flowered, and faded in a thousand 
years. If anything is lacking, it is personal, biographical 
interest, such as is to be found in Mr. Staley’s new study of 
the wives of the Doges. From a literary point of view the 
book cannot take a high place: the author is often carried 
away by his subject into a sea of ornate language and quite 
unnecessary sentimentaiism. But we must do him the justice 
to say that he has collected a great deal of information which 
will be new to most English readers, and that he introduces 
them toa procession of women quite as remarkable as the 
men by whose side they reigned. 





* A Short History of the Chief Campaigns in Europe since 1792. By General A. 
von Horsetzky. Translated by Lieutenant K. B. Ferguson, B.G.A. London: 
John Murray. [18s. net. ] 

+ The Dogaressas of Venice (The Wives of the Doges). By Edgcumbe Staley. 
Illustrated. London: T. Werner Laurie. [12s, 6d. net.) 
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Throughout Venetian history the wives of the Doges were, 
within their own borders, more powerful and important 
persons than most of the Queens-Consort of Europe. They 
led the fashions always in Venetian life, a feature of almost 
solemn dignity ; they were, equally with their husbands, the 
leading figures in the pageant of stately ceremonial which 
began with the Doge’s election and ended with his funeral. 
They gave the tone to society in the city of their day. This 
began so early as the reign of the first great Doge, Agnello 
Partecipazio, the wise ruler who established the seat of 
government at Rialto. His wife Elena deserved almost equal 
honour as one of the founders of those traditions of hard 
work, patriotism, sincere religion, and simplicity of life which 
made the glory of Venice in her golden days. On the other 
hand, the habits of selfish luxury which gradually took so 
strong a hold and were the Republic’s final ruin may be traced 
fairly enough to the Doge Domenico Selvo’s marriage, about 
1070, with the Byzantine Princess Teodora, daughter of 
Constantine and sister of Michael, Emperors of the East. 
This magnificent lady was unpopular in the community of 
the islands, where her Imperial pride was much out of place; 
but her beauty, the splendour of her dress, her luxurious 
way of living, and the many refinements she brought from 
Constantinople—such as forks, finger-glasses, napkins, wax 
candles, baths, scents, gloves—were admired and imitated 
even by those who hated her. 

The really curious account of the Dogaressa Teodora is only 
a specimen of the interesting personal studies scattered 
through Mr. Staley’s book. It is along leap from Selvo and 
his gorgeous wife to Doge Renier in the eighteenth century 
and Madonna Margherita, known as “La Falea Dogaressa,” 
because her birth was not equal to her position. But she is 
worth remembering for a touch of petulant nature which in 
these days of nerves seems excusable :— 

“She very much disliked the clanging of the church bells,—San 
Basso, on the North side of the Ducal Palace, was the worst 
offender. Madonna Margherita sent a peremptory order to the 
Pievano, or Rector, that if he would not stop his bell she would cut 
the bell-rope! The bells of the Basilica next came into the con- 
troversy. The Prior refused. ..... The Doge interfered and told 
the Prior that his ‘ bells set all the Dogaressa’s teeth on edge.’” 
Will it be believed that a money bribe settled the Prior’s 
conscience, and the bells of St. Mark’s ceased to rinz! 





A LABOUR LEADER.* 
Mr. J. Witson, who has represented Mid-Durbam in Parlia- 
ment since 1890, gives us here his autobiography. And, of 
necessity, he gives us at the same time the story of labour in 
the mines during a period of great change. His childhood 
coincided with a time of depression, for there were nearly 
a million and a half of paupers to a total population 
of sixteen millions,—the population has now doubled, and 
the paupers number less than a million. His own surroundings 
were not of the best, for he lost his mother in early days, and 
his father, whom he describes with a candour which never 
ceases to be affectionate, was evidently something of a mauvais 
sujet. He was a “navvy,” and, thanks to a peculiar temper, 
much given to wandering. “I don’t think,” writes the son, 
“ we ever lived six months in one place.” The boy’s first work 
was picking out ironstone in the Stanhope quarries at a wage of 
4\d.aday. After the father’s death came various employments 
as errand-boy, and then work in a coal mine, and very bard 
work too. “The boys scarcely ever saw daylight except on 
Sundays, and then they were sometimes too sleepy to look at 
it.” After this came a period of life at sea, and then a 
return to the coal mine. In 1862, when he was twenty-five, 
Mr. Wilson married,—-it does one good to read his apprecia- 
tion, full of loving gratitude, of what his wife did for him. 
After some eighteen months the scene was changed to 
America. The move was something of a disappointment, 
and after some four years of ups and downs the Wilsons 
returned to England. The chapter headed “ Back to the Old 
Country” is followed by one which bears the title of 
“ Conversion,” and gives a perfectly simple and unaffected 
account of great spiritual change. The two bad habits of his 
life, drinking and gambling—his self-revelations are perfectly 
candid—were dropped, we may say, instantaneously. What 
influence is there outside religion that can work this marvel ? 
This was the beginning of an upward career which has made 





* Memories of a Labour Leader, By John Wilson, M.P, London; T, Fisher 
Unwin, (5s, net.) 





Mr. Wilson what he is, an honoured leader among men,—only 
last week Durham University conferred on him the honorary 
degree of D.C.L. Labour, we are sure, could not havea better 
representative. But, to be frank, we cannot say that Mr. 
Wilson’s quite honest self-description inspires us with con- 
fidence in his wisdom. Here is an example: “Poaching and 
occasional smuggling (which pure ethics cannot condemn).” 
What does he mean by “ pure ethics”? The only ethics with 
which we have any concern certainly include the duty of the 
citizen and obedience to the law. No doubt some laws are so bad 
that men are absolved from obeying them, and therefore justify 
revolution, but they are very rare. We hold that men wero 
absolutely justified in disobeying the fugitive-slave law, for 
slavery is an infringement of the higher moral code. To 
treat trespassing in search of game and cheating the revenue 
in this way is absurd. If Mr. Wilson thinks occasional 
smuggling lawful, what does he say of occasional defrauding 
of the revenue in the matter of the Land-tax or the Super-tax P 





MR. B. B. ROGERS’S ARISTOPHANES.* 


We are very glad to see another volume of Mr. Rogers's 
admirable translation. (When we say “translation” we do 
not forget that we have at the same time a complete edition 
of the text; but there are presumably other scholars who 
could do this part of the work sufficiently well, while there is 
no one who can translate like Mr. Rogers.) We begin with 
an historical review of the circumstances in which The 
Knights was produced. Cleon, the favourite of the Athenian 
democracy, was at the very height of his popularity. He 
had added a great military achievement to his other claims. 
It was as if Mr. Balfour had left his place as Leader of the 
House of Commons for two or three months to win the battle of 
Paardeberg. It was at this moment that the dramatist delivered 
this ferocious attack. In his play the Athenian people becomes 
the householder Demos, who is led by the nose by a corrupt 
and truculent slave, named Paphlagon, but understood by 
every one to be the great Cleon. Two of his fellow-slaves, 
wearied to death by his bullying and blackmailing, plot bis 
overthrow. One of them has found an oracle which foretells 
that the favourite will have some day to yield to a rival who 
will surpass him in all the qualities which have raised him to 
power, and that this rival will be a sausage-seller. The 
conspirators find a man who fulfils these conditions, and the 
contest begins. The rivals flatter, coax, alarm, and bribe. 
The dialogue is full of topical allusions which almost defy 
translation, but Mr. Rogers has overcome all difficulties with 
his aceustomed skill, though even he cannot dispense with 
explanatory notes. We may give as a specimen the con- 
cluding scene. The two competitors for Demos’s favour have 
been setting before him dish after dish. At last Puphlagon 
seems to have secured a decisive advantage. He presents a 
hare; and of all dainties a hare appealed most strongly to an 
Athenian gourmand. The sausage-seller is in despair :— 
“§S.S. Oh me, wherever can I get some hare ? 


Now for some mountebank device, my soul. 
Parn. Yah, see you this, poor witless? 


8. 8. What care I? 
For there they are !—yes, they are coming. 
Paru. Who? 
8. 8. Envoys with bags of silver, all for me. 
Paru. Where? Where? 


8. 8S. What’s that to you? Let be the strangers. 
(Paphlagon runs off to intercept the envoys with bags 
of silver, and leaves his dish of hare.) 
My darling Demos, take the hare I bring. 
Paru. You thief, you’ve given what wasn’t yours to give. 

8. 8. Poseidon, yes: you did the same at Pylos.” 
Pylos was the scene of Cleon’s success, and the point is that 
he had stepped in just in time to secure the credit which 
belonged to the general in command. Mr. Rogers examines 
the story in his introduction, and certuinly makes out a 
strong case against Grote. We cannot, however, think that 
“ Mitford’s judgments are generally sound and impartial.” 





NOVELS. 
THE AFFAIR OF THE ENVELOPE.t 
WE are accustomed nowadays to “first novels” which have 
not a single trace of the novice in their composition,— books 








* The Kuights of Aristophanes. The Greek Text Revised, with Translation 
&c., by Benjamin Bickley Rogers. London: G. Beli and Sons. [Ie, 6d. net. | 

t The a of the Envelope. By Eirene Wigram, London: Methuen aad 
Co. (és. 
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which are so fluently written, carefully constructed, and 
logically developed that they suggest the old hand rather 
than the tiro. The Affair of the Envelope is, if internal 
evidence goes for anything, unmistakably a first effort, but 
it bears no resemblance whatever to the class of primitiae we 
have described above. A critic of the Bludyer type could 
make merry for several columns over its absurdities, extrava- 
gances, and inconsistencies. The chronology of the opening 
chapters is most confusing. Weare very much in the dark 
as to when Colonel Fitzharden first met Madame Rampini, 
and by no means certain whether the two ballroom scenes 
relate to one or two entertainments. When technicalities are 
introduced, Miss Wigram generally contrives to deviate from 
accuracy, as for example: “ Fitzharden held both oars, and the 
ladies lounged together in the prow, with Margaret’s hands 
on the steering ropes,”—a picture quite worthy of “Ouida” in 
the days when she wrote of the “lofty slashing stroke” of 
the Henley oarsmen. Ouidaesque, again, in its grotesque 
extravagance is the description of Madame Rampini with her 
hair down :—“ Her face looked the more wan and thin in the 
midst of its abundance, which, nevertheless, hardly over- 
shadowed the huge temples and blue deep-set eyes. Her 
blue silk wrapper, heavy with gold Chinese embroidery, 
matched those far-famed eyes.” Then we read that Lance 
Mannersleigh was a Double First at Oxford. That would 
pass muster were it not for the unfortunate addition: “He 
was the fifth classical scholar of his year, and the senior 
mathematician.” Miss Wigram’s nomenclature, again, 
is most peculiar. She takes us to Wroxham in Norfolk, 
but places it on the sea. The scene of the opening 
chapters is laid in the city of Siesta, and the sur- 
roundings are specifically those of Constantinople, yet we 
are told explicitly later on that Siesta is not Constanti- 
nople. Lance Mannersleigh, we may add, was not only a 
Double First but a skilled mechanic. Together with Colonel 
Fitzharden, he had perfected the famous Fitzharden car. “It 
was worked by petrol, though Fitzharden had wanted to 
experiment with liquid air,” but “though only petrol, the 
car’s success was acknowledged in Paris with a gold medal.” 
The book cries out for the editorial blue pencil—e.g., Fitz- 
harden is described as throwing out his ideas, “ casually, in 
well turned, disjointed sentences”—and the pruning-knife, 
and the misprints argue most inadequate proof-reading. 

Yet with all its glaring faults and absurdities, the book 
attracts by its exuberance, its enthusiasm, and a certain charm 
of characterisation. Miss Wigram is tremendously in earnest, 
deeply interested in her personages, and her enthusiasm is 
contagious. The story begins in Turkey—Turkey of the late 
Hamidian régime—with the failure, when success seemed 
assured, of the British Ambassador to obtain the Sultan’s 
signature to a secret Treaty securing better government 
for the oppressed Istarians,—7.e., Armenians. At the 
eleventh hour the terms of the Treaty have been betrayed 
to the German Ambassador, who brings such pressure to 
bear on the Sultan that he withholds his assent. Without 
descending to details, it is enough to say that Colonel 
Fitzharden, the brilliant British Military Attaché who 
has taken a leading part in the negotiations, is in love 
with Madame Rampini, who is employed as a nurse and 
companion in the haremlik of a Turkish Prince who stands 
very near the throne. Madame Rampini is half Istarian, and 
her sympathies are entirely with her father’s oppressed com- 
patriots ; but she is a Turkish subject, and the only condition 
on which the Sultan grants her relief from the odious 
attentions of a Pasha high in Court favour is that she shall 
become a spy. The funds which she now commands, coupled 
with her wit and beauty, enable her to sustain a brilliant rdle 
in English society, for part of the bargain is that she shall 
transfer the sphere of her activities to London. Meantime 
the British Ambassador and his secretary have never 
ceased trying to trace the identity of the traitor. The 
chief actors in the drama are all reunited in an English 
country house, but the Ambassador, in spite of his super- 
natural sagacity, never suspects the real offenders until the 
appearance of an anonymous roman 4 clef, which tells the 
whole story in detail. For the seqnel we must refer our 
readers to the novel itself. Melodramatic and improbable 
though the handling of incident undoubtedly is, there is 
something arresting in the conception of the leading 
characters, in the clash of patriotism and chivalry illustrated 
by the case of Colonel Fitzharden, and in the semi-pagan 


individualism of the lady with the huge temples. By way of 
contrast, Lady Margaret Kerrinshaw is a very nice specimen 
of the modern English girl, and the Ambassador is a 
picturesque and romantic figure. It comes to this, then, that 
Miss Wigram has written a book which ridicule cannot kill 
in spite of its patent absurdities, for she has the story-telling 
faculty, and she believes in her characters. But she necds to 
develop an immense amount of self-criticism before she is 
capable of writing a really good novel. 





Out of the Night. By Mrs. Baillie Reynolds. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s.)—It is difficult for the British reader to under- 
stand what Mrs. Baillie Reynolds means by allowing one of her 
characters to ask of the heroine: “ What part of America do you 
come from?” when the answer is Vancouver. The name “America” 
is so universally associated with the United States that it is 
surely a mistake to use it in connexion with a State which isa 
portion of the British Empire. The expression “the American 
Continent” would convey the facts better than “ America.” Tho 
novel is concerned with a young lady who returns from Vancouver 
to what remains of her dead father’s family. She is in no want of 
means, and leaves her estate to her manager. The picture of 
English country life and society would perhaps have been truer 
thirty years ago than it is to-day. Even “county” society, 
that most conservative of institutions, has had ite bands so 
loosened by modern conditions that it is impossible to believe 
in the people depicted, especially in the reigning family of 
Bunbury. The day of the rule of people like Lord and Lady 
Bunbury is past. The heroine is an attractive young person, but 
the hero, Jem Bardsley, with his shy and sulky demeanour and 
his emotional soul, is rather a conventional figure. The book is 
more than readable, and the account of the difficulties which 
the heroine finds in not doing more harm than good in her work 
among the poor is extremely well given. 

Nathan Burke. By Mary S. Watts. (Macmillan and Co. 6s.) 
—Here is a book of six hundred and twenty-eight pages, closely 
printed pages too, and we, who have quite as much reading to get 
through as can be conveniently managed, were positively sorry to 
come to the end. There is nothing especially original or striking 
in the story itself. Nathan Burke starts life as the “hired man” 
of Mr. William Ducey in the capital town of the State, and rises 
to be a man of wealth. Sometimes the narrative is not as clear as 
it might be,—the part concerning the land which really belongs 
to Nathan is somewhat obscure to an English reader. But tho 
book has two great merits. First, there is the quite surprising 
vigour of the portraiture. It is not one picture only—not a few 
writers are equal to that—there is a whole gallery of excellent 
work, and the women are as good as the men. And secondly, there 
is the style. Here is a specimen :—“It is the wives and mothers 
who adjust the scale, who judge, decide, govern, and protect in all 
social matters. Their office seems to be somewhere between 
guardian angel and private detective.” 

Reapaste Nove.s.—The Second Rising. By Leslie Beresford. 
(Hurst and Blackett. 6s.)—This is a “ romance of India”; i.e., of 
the India of the future when the present unrest shall have taken 
shape in action——The Rajah’s People. By I. A. R. Wylie. 
(Mills and Boon. 6s.)—Another Indian tale, in which the racial 
question has a prominent place.——The O'Flynn. By J. Huntly 
McCarthy. (Hurst and Blackett. 63.)—A vigorous tale of the 
Revolution of 1688..—A Fair Martyr. By J. Bloundelle-Burton. 
(Everett and Co. 6s8.)—The story of an enfant trouvée who goes 
out nursing, and finds, the “long arm of coincidence” helping, 
the happiness which she deserves. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


-——_».—-- 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. ] 





Printers’ Pie. With Introduction by W. Hugh Spottiswoode. 
(Sphere Office. 1s. net.)—This “Festival Souvenir of the 
Printers’ Pension Corporation” is an annual visitor welcome to 
many, especially to the reviewer, who for once can put aside tho 
“oracular patronising style” which, according to Miss Mario 
Corelli, he is accustomed to use. Scores of clever writers and 
artists lend their aid—there are just fourscore in all—to make up 
a pleasant volume. And with as many thousand, or, it may bo, 
twice as many thousand, readers to give their shillings—a ve-y 
good bargain too!—a most praiseworthy charity fares well. 
Authors and reviewers—there are some guilty creatures who are 
actually both—wear out these poor printers with their execrable 
handwriting—to mention only one of their crimes—and they are 





properly ready to make some little amends. 
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The Book of Chronicles. By Edward Lewis Cooper, D.D., and 
Albert Alonzo Madsen, Ph.D. “The International Critical Com- 
mentary.” (T. and T. Clark. 12s.)—Dr. Cooper, who makes 
himself responsible for the opinions set forth in this volume, 
thinks that the Chronicles are not historical, but that they throw 
much light on Jewish thought at a certain time. They express 
the dominant feeling of the post-Exilic period. The chronicler, 
who, Dr. Cooper thinks, worked on the older records, rather than 
drew from common sources, was an apologist. He glosses and 
revises. He is jealous of the honour of the priestly caste. The 
writer of 2 Samuel viii. speaks of David’s sons as “ priests” ; 
the chronicler writes, “ the first at the hand of the King.” God, 
tempting David to number Israel in 2 Samuel xxiv. 1, becomes 
Satan, to suit the better-developed ideas of a later time. David's 
purchase of Ornan’s threshing-floor is altered from fifty pieces of 
silver to six hundred shekels of gold. Generally, the chronicler 
rejoices in great numbers. 





In the series of “ Masters of Literature” (G. Bell and Sons, 
8s. 6d. net) we have Emerson, Edited by George Herbert Perris. 
It is quite needless, it may be said, to praise Emerson. Yet there 
is a common idea that he is an obscure writer whom to under- 
stand requires a great amount of labour which may not be amply 
repaid. And, without doubt, there are depths in him, and, as one 
would expect in depths, obscurity. But that he was an eminently 
practical person, with a keen observation, and great insight into 
character, is proved by “English Traits,” to mention one book 
which must be of peculiar interest to readers on this side. He 
came over here in 1833, and again in 1817, but he did not give his 
impressions to the world till the year 1856. It was a case of 
nonum prematur in annum, and a very happy case too. Mr. 
Perris has prefixed an admirable introduction, and seems to have 
made a good choice. Between forty and fifty pages of poems 
conclude the volume. It is in his verse that Emerson is less easy 
of understanding. Yet here too he often spoke very clearly and 
to the point. One couplet we may quote; it is never out of 
season :— 

* Hast thou named all the birds without gun? 
Loved the wood-rose, and left it on its stalk?” 





The Loyalists of Massachusetts. By James H. Stark. (J. H. 
Stark, Boston, U.S. 25s. net.)—This is a presentation of the 
things which led to the War of Independence from the Loyalist 
side. The subject is one into which we are not willing to enter. 
It is quite impossible to appreciate the multitude of details which 
Mr. Stark brings together. That there was much doubtful, or 
worse than doubtful, conduct on the part of the Revolutionaries 
cannot be doubted. There were men, for instance, who realised 
vast profits from the confiscation of the estates of Loyalists. 
A}l interested in this topic will find in Mr. Stark’s book ample 
satisfaction. It would have been better to confine his illustra- 
tions to portraits, or buildings and the like. Such a picture as 
that of the burning of a town in Upper Canada does not throw on 
history the “dry light” which is desirable. 





We have received the half-yearly volume (January-June, 1910) 
of Travel and Exploration, Edited by Eustace Reynolds Ball 
(Witherby and Co., 7s. 6d. net), “an Illustrated Monthly of Travel, 
Exploration, Adventure, and Sport.” It is impossible to make 
anything like a scientific selection of what is best in this volume, 
with its four hundred and forty pages, but we may mention as 
certain to be of great practical use the articles which treat 
of “Outfit and Equipment for the Traveller, Explorer, and 
Sportsman.” These have been contributed by Sir Harry Johnston, 
Harry de Windt, I’. C. Selous, Ralph Durand, and others, 





Another volume of “ Handbooks of Practical Gardening,” Edited 
by Harry Roberts (John Lane, 2s. 6d. net), is The Book of the 
‘lower Show, by Charles H. Curtis. We may quote from the 
preface :—“ The aim has been to produce a handbook that will 
prove valuable as a work of reference to those who have the 
conduct of Flower Shows, and the compilation of rules and 
regulations for the government of societies.” One necessary rule 
for shows may be given: “all productions entered for competition 
must be shown in the growing state if required,” a further regula- 
tion requiring that “all productions entered for competition must 
have been the property of and grown by the exhibitor for at least 
two months before the day of the Show.” There is a sad amount 
of fraud in this respect. 





The Graphic Atlas of the World. Edited by J. G. Bartholomew. 
(John Walker and Co. 5s. net.)—In respect of execution, 
accuracy, and the merit of being up to date, this atlas is all that 
could be desired. Our only criticism refers to the proportion. One 
full page is given to France, or rather two-thirds, one-third being 











occupied with city plans. If we keep in view the probability of 
use, is ii reasonable that ten times as much space should be given 
to British North America and the United States ? 





The Senior Scientific Geography. By E. W. Heaton, B.Sc. 
(Ralph, Holland, and Co. 5s. net.)—Mr. Heaton has published 
under the title of “A Scientific Geography” a series of seven 
volumes, He has selected for the present purpose portions from 
these, adding a new section on South America. The plan of tho 
work before us is to give under the heading of “ Physical Geo- 
graphy ” an account of the earth as a planet, of its formation, of 
the oceans, of the atmosphere, of rivers, &c.; and to follow this 
with special accounts of the various countries of the world, viewed 
from the scientific standpoint. One part is given to the British 
Empire. Altogether, we have here a very useful book. 

We may mention together two books which will be found to 
contain much interesting matter:—Children of Africa, by James 
B. Baird, and Children of Arabia, by John C. Young (Oliphant, 
Anderson, and Co., 1s. 6d. net each vol.) Mr. Young wri‘e3 
from Aden, but has enlarged the scope of his book by borrowing 
from other authors. 





A very handsomely printed volume which all who love the 
sumptuous productions of the printing press, with their bold type, 
large margins, &c., will appreciate, is Q. Horati Flacci Opera 
Omnia, Cura E. C. Wickham (The Riccardi Press, 16s. net), 





New Epitions—In “The World’s Classics” (H. Frowde, 
1s. net) is published a new edition of Tennyson’s Poems, 1830- 
1865. The excellent introduction has been furnished by T. Herbert 
Warren, D.C.L., the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford. The volume first 
appeared in 1901, and was four times reprinted. The new edition 
contains, we presume—we have not had the opportunity of com- 
paring it—some additional poems. Now we certainly recognise 
the fact that it is a great thing to be able to acquire all this body 
of admirable verse at the modest price of one shilling. Still, 
there is something to be said for the proposition that all a 
poet’s work should be retained in copyright till the time of 
the latest piece has expired. But though we hold that when 
all has been said the balance inclines strongly in favour of 
the limitations of copyright adopted in our law, we think it 
would be well to say frankly: Here you have all that the 
copyright law allows us to give you. What we do not like is 
a statement, not unknown in collections of this kind, that 
all that is worth reading in the author falls outside tho 
limit of the copyright. We do not find that here; nevertheless 
we are inclined to rebel when we are told that “a collection 
which includes the ‘Poems’ proper, the ‘Princess,’ &c.” 
—everything mentioned being out of copyright—is “abundantly 
representative.” The most representative thing that Tennyson 
ever wrote was “ Crossing the Bar”; but we shall not be allowed 
to think so till we have passed the year 1931. It is really worth 
while to quote from the “ Life” the passage that relates to it:— 
“T said: ‘That is the crown of your life’s work.’ He said: ‘It 
came ina moment.” Pred es A few days before my father’s ceath 
he said to me: ‘Mind you put Crossing the Dar at the end of all 
my poems,’” “Macmillan’s Sevenpenny Series” we have 
Dr. Claudius, by F. Marion Crawford; A Beleaguered City, by Mrs. 
Oliphant; Mamma, by Rhoda Broughton; and The Solitary 
Summer, by the Author of “ Elizabeth and her German Garden.” 
—In “Illustrated Guide-Books” (Ward, Lock, and Co., ls. net 
per vol.), London (brought up to date, a most necessary thing in 
view of the complicated system of locomotion now establishe., not 
to speak of other things), The English Lake District, Paimouth, 
the Lizard, and South Cornwall, and Stratford-on-Avon, Fc. In 
the “Little Guides” Series (Methuen and Co., 2s. 6d. nei) wo 
have Staffordshire, by Charles Masefield. The plan of these books, 
it will be remembered, is the most convenient one of alphabetical 


arrangement. 














PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—_@—— 
Alexander (A. and Mrs.), British Physical Education for Girls, 8vo 
(McDougall) net 10/6 
Applin (A.), Rags, cr 8vo (FP. Vv. White) jo 
Bettesworth (W.A.), Chats on the Cricket Field. (Me rritt & Hatcher) net 50 
Bicknell (E. E.), The Channel Islands, 18mo.. ssvee(Methuen) net 2/6 
Bone (D. W.), The Brassbounder, cr 8vo ... ...(Duckworth) 6/9 
Bridge (Sir C.), Sea Power, and other Studies, er 8vo (Smith & Elder) net 5,0 
Budge (E. A. WwW -), The Chapters of Coming Forth by Day, 3 vols. cr 8vo 
( 


K. Panl) each net 7/0 
Burgin (D. B.), Diana of Dreams, cr 8vo ..... ......Hatchinson) 6 
Calcutta Faces and Places in Pre-Camera Days, ‘Part +» 4to (Thacker) net 46 
Calkins (M. W.), A First Book in Psychology, cr 8vo (Macmillan) net 8/9 
Chatterton (E. K.), Steamships and their Story, roy 8vo.........(Cussell) net 21/0 
Chesterton (G. K.), What's Wrong with the orl , er 8vo ...(Cusseli) net 60 
Cox (M.), The Crowds and the Veiled Woman, cr 8vo...(Funk & Wagnalls) 6/0 
Day and Evening Schools; their Management, &e., by F. H., er 8vo 
(Ralph & Holland) net 5/0 
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» ie (Deuchesse de), Memoirs, 1896-40, edited by the Princess Radziwill, 
incmann) net ve 


doetaatiiihasiadienaiiniiinciasiatisireatattilensnstaiepoaigiascsphteuiiecntil Hei 

J rt Rreeds and Characteristics, 4to .............. (Funk & Wagnalis) 

Pie H.), The Philosophy and Psychology of Pietro Pomponazzi, 
vo (Camb. Univ. Press) net 7/6 






Elsden (J. V.), Principles of Chemical Geology, 8vo ......... ee net 5/0 
Enriquez (C. M.), The Pathan Borderland, cr 8vo .. (Thacker) net 6/0 
Fyfe (E. Duff-), The Relentless Gods, er vo Long) 6/0 
Gardiner ‘E. N.), Greek Athletic Sports and Festivals, cr 8vo (Macmitlan) 10/6 


(Harper) net 2/6 

liére) net 7/6 
cone w)net 60 
ae net 22/0 
(Bailliére) net 12/6 


Gardner /E. A.), Religion and Art in Ancient Greece, 12mo . 
Gissing (C. E.), Spark Spectra of the Metals, 4to .................. ( 
Glovateki (A.), The he Pharaoh and the Priest, cr Svo.... 
Gour (H. 8.), The Peral Law of India, Vol. ‘IL, roy 8vo 
Gray (A. A. ). The Ear and ite Diseases, Svo ............ 
Grove's Dictionary of Music and Musicians, Vol. 
Grundy (M. B.\, Two Men and Gwenda, cr 8vo.. 
Halif.x (R.), The Venturesome Vi irgin, er Svo. 
Hamilton (A. ), A Fool's Errand, cr 8vo ..... 
Hapgood (H.), Types from City Streets, cr 8v0 
aed (G.\, Famous Fanstics, er vo ....... 
ward (B. E. ), Where Shall She Live ? cr Svo 














saneeall Greening) 
(Funk & Wagnalis) 6/0 
(Funk & Wagnalls) 2/6 
8S. King) net 2/6 


AP. 
ny (J. J.), Highways of Progress, cr 8vo ......... (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Tobart (H. ), Electric Trains, SSS (Harper) net 6/0 
Howard (A. eG. L. C.), Studies in Indian “Pobaceos, No. I. (Thacker) net 6/0 


James (M. R.), Descriptive Catalogue of the MSS, in the Library of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, Part II., roy 8vo ...(Cumb. Univ. Press) net 7/6 
Kurtz (8. P.), Studies in the Marvellous, roy 8vo .................. (Unwin) net 8/6 
Leather (J. W.), Water Requirements of “een in India, 4to (Thacker) net 4/6 
Luffminn (C, B.), Quiet Days in Spain, 8ro . (J. Murray) net 8/0 
McCall (8.), The Drazon Painter, cr Svo ........ . Paul) 
Macewen (H. A.), The Public Milk Supply, 8vo . Biackie) net 
— livray (W.) and Thomson (J. A.), Life of Wiltiam Maczgillivray, 
AJ. Murray) net 10/6 
Manatty (. P.) and Dodson ‘(G. cs ‘The Law Relating + to Motor Cars, Svo 
(Butterworth) 12/6 
Meade (L. T.), Micah Faraday, Adventurer, cr 8vo ............ (Ward & Lock) 
Melegari (D.), Makers of Sorrow and Makers of Joy (Funk & Wagnalls) 
Morgan (G. C. ), The Analysed Bible: Isaiah, 2 vols. cr 8vo 
odder & Stoughton) each 3/6 
Morris (E. O.), Finola, er 8vo............ 


(Digby & Long) 
Murat (Princess Caroline’, My Mem 












vo (Nash) net 15/0 


Paine (A. B.), The soy 3 Dwellers, _ eee (Harper) net 6/0 
Phillips (M. K. ), The Suvreme Power, cr §vo. sistindliptamatinnntigpepiniasntndienl (Long) 6/0 
Plunkett (Sir H.), The Rural Life Problem of the er 8vo 
“(Macmillan) net 5/0 
Powell (£.), A Suffolk Hundred in the Year 12 10/6 


53 (Camb. Univ. Press) net 


Finnish Self Taught, cr 8vo (Marlborough) 2/6 









Nenfors (A.), 









Roxburgh (W.), General Foundry Practice ° (Constable) net 14/0 
Seymour (F.), Up Hill and Down Dale in Anc ent I 8vo (Unwin) net 10/6 
Seys (R. A. W.-), The Honourable Derek, cr 8vo.... ..(Muls & Boon) 6/0 
Sinclair (U.), Samuel the Seeker, cr &vo............... (Long) 6/0 


2a (J. Brown) net 8/6 
Fank & Wagnalls) 
(Harper) net 2/6 

‘ and other Stories, 4to 
(Rebman) net 5/0 
Vaughan (B.), Life Lessons from Blessed Joan of Arc, crSvo(G. Allen) net 3/6 
Waller (A. D.), Physiology the Servant of Medicine onsen der & Stoug¢ eee 50 
F. nite) 


Smith (D. W.), Law Relating to the Rule of tl 
Story of the L: xcomotive (The), 4to 

Tilden (W. A.), The Elements, 12mo 
Tregarthen (E.), The House of the Slee; 
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Warr ‘ The Beauty of the Family, cr 8vo......... AF. 
Watson (W.), Sable and Purple, with ether Tx xem, er Svo.........(Nash) net 2/6 
Wheeler (a. c. ), The Tribe and Intertriba! Relatious in Australia, 8vo 


(J. Murray) net 3/6 
Wilkinson (W, C.), The Good of Life, and other Little Essays, er Svo 
(Furk & Wacnalls) 5/0 
Williams (M. B.-), Maxims of Life and Government (Chapman «! Hal) net 2/6 
Winter (J. 5.), Captain Fraser’s Profession, cr 8vo ..............- F. V. White) 
Wri ght (W.C.), Shert History of Greek a from Homer 2 Julian, 
cr 8v0...... ....(L. Pitman) moe 
Writings on American ‘History, 1903, roy 8yo. *.(Maemillan) net 
Wye (1.), Mies Werder, er 8vo ...(Digby & Long) 
Young . i IIR, MII oon. seit nnicttameanianinidnninncntiimninacitiiniaed (Lane) 


10/6 


6/0 











Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 


—o——- 

Oursips Pace (when available), Fourtsrs Gorweas, 
ae od £12 12 0 et ~ teeny =! aman 
Half-Pase (Column) G6 6 0! Half Narrow Columa ........... 8 
Quarter-Tage (Ualf-Coiuma) 3 3 © | Quarter Narrow Column ecccee B 

Columa, two-thirds width of page, £3 8 0 
ComPantes. 
Outside Page ..........00.0+.++ £15 16 O| Inside Page 
Five Lines (45 Words) and underin broad column (half-width), 56.; and ls,a 
line for every additional line (containing on an averags twelve words). 
arrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an ine 
Broad columa, half-width of pare, 12s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 
Lrvad column following “ Publications of the Week,”’ 15s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms: net, 








LIBERTY’S 
WORLD-FAMED 
BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 
FURNITURE FABRICS 








PATTERNS POST-FREE 
Liberty & Co., Ltd. Regent Street, London 
ROY AL |Total Funds - £16,630,262. 
FIRE, including LOSS OF 
INSURANCE PROFITS, MARINE, LIFE, 
COMPANY, ACCIDENT, BURGLARY. 
° ohn ULVERP 
vetnacticheat _— (Nhs ig, Seat Le — 








NATIONAL * “PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 


for Mutual LIFE Assurance 

grants DEATH DUTY Policies 

on exceedingly favourable terms. 
Premium payments exempt from Income-Tax. 


Write for particulars 
GRACECHURCH STREET. LONDON. 
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Established 1789. 


ROBERT LEWIS, 


CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, S.W. 





The largest selection of CABINET GOODS of all the leading 
Havanah Brands, of the highest qualily only. 





INSPECTION INVITED. 


TELEGRAMS— 
Intimidad, London, 


TELEPHONE— 
3787 Gerrard. 











MONDAY, July 4th, 1910, and Following Days 





SALE OF THE SEASON’S 


MODEL GOWNS 


Blouses, Lingerie, Wraps, Millinery, 


and Sunshades. 


Tailor Dresses, 





There will also be included somo 
CHOICE FURS & FUR GARKENTS 


and a quantity of Surplus Lengths 
of Materials and Silks, all of 
which will be offered at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 





26 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W. 


———_—_—_ — —___—» 





The Decrepit Horse Traffic. 
THE 


R.S.P.C.A”S 725th CONVICTION. 


At the Reading Borough Police Court on Saturday, 
June 25th, L. G. was convicted and fined £5 and 
183. costs for causing to be travelled four horses in 
a lame and totally unfit condition. The horses 
were humanely slaughtered. 


Tie Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, which 
has for many years fought SINGLE-HANDED against the cruelties 
too often involved in this deplorable traffic, RECEIVES NO PART 
OF THE PENALTIES ARISING OUT OF SUCH PROSECU- 
TIONS. The Council, therefore, need every assistance to enable 
them to continue their work, which is both eucational and 
punitive, EDWARD G. FAIRHOLME, 
105 Jermyn Street, 8.W. Secretary. 


GREEN and ABBOTT, 
473 Oxford Strect, W. 





CONNOISSEURS’ INSPECTION 

OF EXCLUSIVE FURNISHING 

FABRICS, WALLPAPERS, &c., 
INVITED. 


Also 33 Davies Street, W. Tel.: 3,500 Gerrard (2 lines). 
ANNUITIES. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE CO. OF CANADA. 
Invested Funds—£6,518,976. 

The attention of investors is directed to the advantages which this Goneg 
offers to annuitants. Through its sound Canadian investments a better 
is obtained than from any English Company or from British Government 
annuities. Stamp Duty paid by the Company. 

For full rticulars a) 
SIDWELL SHOTTON, nnuity Dept, Sun Life Assurance Co. 

of Canada, 93 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
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ms ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Hxap Orrick: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 





ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £17,000,000. 





Chairman: 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GOC.V.O. 





THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE. 


DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 
by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a 
time when it may be difficult to realise without loss, 


INCOME TAX.-—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax Its 
not payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which is 
deveted to the payment of annual premiums on an assurance on 
his life. Having regard to the amount of the Tax, this abate- 
ment (which is limited to one-sixth of the Assured’s income) 
is an important advantage to Life Policy holders. 


Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Forms 
ind Statement of Accounts, may be had on application to any of the 
Company's Offices or Agente, ROBERT Le Wis, General Manager. 





NAPIER 
NAPIER 


NAPIER 
NAPIER 


Record for 
lished 3 years ago, 


Strenuous Reliability estab- 
and still unbeaten. 


Cn June 28th and 29th, 1907, three Standard 60 h.p. 
6-cylinder Napier Touring Cars fitted with Rudge- 
Whitworth Detachable Wire Wheels covered 


1,581 miles) In ( 65! miles per hour, nverage speed 
1,538 miles ( 24 ~ €4} miles per hour, average speed 
1,521 mites / hours 632 miles per hour, average speed 


THREE YEARS’ Ss. F. EDGE, LIMITED, 
GUARANTEE. 14 New Barlington Street, Lonion, W. 





WORLD-FAMED “ALPHA BRAND.” 
PUREST, SOFTEST KNOWN. 


MALVERN 


BURROW'S 


Address: 
THE SPRINGS, MALYVERN. 


WATERS. 
NORWAY, VISITING FINEST FJORDS, 
BY 
THE FAMOUS YACHTING STEAMER ‘OPHIR.’ 
13 DAYS From LONDON— 
for lath July. 


iUIN From GRIMSBY— 
1Q GummEss 16th and 90th July; 
and 13th and 27th August. 


Upwards, LUXURIOUS ACCOMMODATION, 











Write for Free Mlustrated Booklet to ORIENT STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY, 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., and 23 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 
Managers: F. GREEN & CO. and ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. 





HAMPTON S 


CHAIRS 
and 


EASY 
SETTEES 


For best values obtainable see the special 
display of Easy Chairs now on view at 


HAMPTON AND SONS, LTD., 
PALL MALL EAST, 


LONDON, S.W. 


ro 

RITISH COLUMBIA. (To Old Etonians and Others.)}— 
é Money may be }rofitably and securely invested in central city pro y> 
where judicious investment will return ™ 10 to 3%.—For full par- 
tieulars write to R. E. MACNAGHTEN (late Alexander & re 
Thirteenth Street, North Vancouver, B.C., Box 118. Eeferences: G. H. 
Hallam, Esq., ‘* Ortygia,’’ Harrow-on-the-Hill, Englaad; Rev, Hugh Hooper, 
St. John’s Rectory, North Vancouver. 


HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE & TO LET. 


—_-+__— 


USSEX, BURGESS HILL.—TO BE LET or SOLD, 

a commodious RESIDENCE suitable for School or Institution, con- 
taining 12 bed and dressing rooms, bat un, 4 reception-rooms, Lilliard- 
room, and offices ; cottage, stables and outbuildings; main draimage and 
water; 3 paddocks and well-timbered grounds about 12 acres, or less if 
required, situate on high ground within 10 miles of Brighton, near Church 
aud Station. The Property will be Let or Sold cheap, being in the hands of 
Trustecs who are anxious to deal with it at once.—For farther particulars 
apply to Messrs. WILKINSON, SON, and WELCH, 170 North Street, 
Brighton, and 30a Western Road, Hove, 


CEsnines WELLS, within 10 minutes’ walk of the 

railway station, a most charming OLD-FASHIONED RESIDENCE 
surrounded by beautifully timbered grounds, and occupying an unrivalle 

osition in this residential locality; 4 reception rooms, large conservatory, 

ted and dreesing rooms, 2 attics, box room, and excellent offices ; the grounds, 
which entirely surround the house, comprise extensive lawns, kitchen garden, 
and two or three paddocks, in all about ten acres; gardener's cottage, cow 
lodges, detached stabling for two horses, coachman’s rooms, loose box, coach- 
heuse, and motor garage, and greenhouses ; dry soil, sunny and cheerful aspect, 
and sheltered position, away from motor traffic. Rent £300 on lease.—Agents, 
CARTER and BANKS, 3 e Pantiles, Tunbridge Wells. 

ROO K ZwowUs ‘ 
Francis Srreer, Gower STREer, W.C, (Close to Bedford Square.) 


0] 
EXCEPTIONALLY WELL-DESIGNED AND FITTED 
HIGH-CLASS 
RESIDENTIAL SUITES, 
CORNER BUILDING, 
Affording maximum amount of light and air. 
2 Reception Rooms, 3 Bedrooms, Bathroom. Usual Offices. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT, TELEPHONE, HYDRAULIC LIFT, 
3 minutes’ walk from Goodge Street Station (Hampstead Tube). 
Aprly to HALL-PORTER, or write “H. & B.,” 4 Queen Victoria Street, E.C, 
WECLUDED ROSE-COVERED BUNGALOW, ideal 
h retreat for literary man. Seven rooms, an acre of good garden, south 
aspect, very healthy, quiet, no dust, 150 yards from road, fiae view of Thames, 
— r miles, London 1 hour, £875 freehold.—COLLINSON, Bell Hull, 
ange, Essex. 























SCHOOL TRANSFERS, Gc. 


Was TED TO PURCHASE, PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL (BOYS). Small connection will suffice, but good grounds 
essential. Will pay cash down for goodwill and furniture. All replies treated 
in confidence.—"* DRACO,” Box 424, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
Londen, W.C. 
\ ANTED by M.A. (Oxon.), PARTNERSHIP, with a 
VIEW to SUCCESSION, in first-class PREP. SCHOOL. Nine years’ 
experience ; good connection and capital.—Box 425, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
ING EDWARD'S SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM. 


The HEAD-MISTRESS-SHIP of the High School for Girls will be VACANT 
at the end of the Autumn Term by the resignation of the present HMead- 
Mistress, Miss E. E. M. Creak, B.A., and the Governors invite applications 
from candidates for this appointment, 

The new Head-Mistress will be expected to enter upon her duties in 
January, 1911. 

Candidates must be Graduates of some University in the United Kingdom 
or possess the equivalent of a Degree. 

They arc requested to refrain from making personal application to any of the 
Governors, and to transmit 25 copies of their letter of application and testi- 
monials, on or before the Ist September next, to the Secretary, Mr. H. E. 
HERD, King Edward's School, Birmingham, from whom forms of application 
may be obtained, and to whom any correspondence relative to the appointmeut 
should be addressed. 

The course of instruction in the Girls’ High School embraces all the ordinary 
subjects cf a liberal education, and is framed with a view to completion at the 
azo of 19. Some of the pupils are presented for the Cambridge Higher Local 
Examinations, and 3 num compete every for ~ Scho! ips at 
Oxford, Cambridge, and elsewhere. The School has been inspected and 
recognised by the Board of Education, but is not conducted under the Board's 
Regulations for Secondary Schools, nor does it receive grants from any external 
authority. 

There "se at present 16 Assistant-Mistresses and about 300 Girls. All 
Assistant-Mistresses are appointed by the Head-Mistress, with the approval of 
the Governors. 

In addition to a fixed salary of £300 a year, the Head-Mistress will derive 
from the Foundation additional emoluments by Capitation Fees, which, 
together with the fixed salary, have for maay years past produced an income 
of £00 per annum, and this sum will not be ex 

No residence is provided, aad no pupils are received as boarders, 

Birmingham, 30th June, 1910, 


Pee LEAMINGTON MUNICIPAL SCHOOL 
FOB GIRLS, 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS, which 
will be vacant in September next owiug to the appointment of the present 
Heal- Mistress as Lady Principal of St. Hild’s College, Durham. 

The stipend will be £250, rising to £300. Candidates must have a University 
Degree or its equivalent, sther with a Secondary School experience. 

Applicaton forms and further particulars may be obtained from the 
DIRECTOR of EDUCATION, Avenue Road, Leamington Spa. 


T\UDLEY DAY TRAINING COLLEGE. 


A LECTURER in ENGLISH and SCHOOL METHOD is REQUIRED for the 
above College owing to the appointment of Mr. J, W. Holine to a Professor- 
ship of English in the University of Calcutta, 

Fall particulars may be obtained ou septate wo. 

r. 





























WYNNE, 
Town Hall, Dudley. 


ry\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—K YNOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 








required. ‘Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 
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OU NT Y oO F LONDON: 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 
under-mentioned positions :— 

(a) LECTURER iy ce. the Islington Training College, syecially qualified 
in GEOGRAPHY an He should be also competent to assist in 
the supervision of sc’ Mi £250, rising 
by annual ane ah of ool pe ——- #, to satisfactory service, to £350. 

(b) ASSISTANT MASTER OF a Fay wd at the Islington Training College. 
Minimum commencing salary £160, rising by annual increments of £10, subject 
to satisfactory service, to £200. The man appointed should be competent to 
render some assistance in English -“——- or History if required to do so. 

The candidates appointed will be required to commence work about the 
middle of September, 1910. 

Applications (see below) for (a) and (b), to be made on Form H.40, must be 
returned not later than 11 a.m. on rood lth July, 1910. All communica- 
tions on the subject must be endorsed “ H.4, 

(c) MISTRESS FOR ENGLISH pe GENERAL SUBJECTS at the 
Trade School for Girls at the L.C.G. Shoreditch Technical Institute, Pitfield 
Street, N. The Council will be recommende:l to pay a salary of £1 20 a year, 
rising by annual increments of £6 to £180 a year. 

Applications (see below), to be made on Form T.17, must be returned not 
later than 11 a.m. on Co ae 9th July, 1910. All communications on the 
subject must be marked * T.1.” 

(d) SINGING Pg sy (visiting) to teach Class Singing at the County 
Secondary Schools, Dalston and Kentish Town, for about 6 hours a week at 
each school, The candidate appointed will be required to commence work in 
September next. A knowledge of both systems of notations is essential. 
Preference will be given to a candidate who holds the R.A.M. certificate for 
the teaching of class singing. Payment will be made at the rate of 5s. an hour 
for actual work done. 

Applications eno b below), to be made on Form H.428, must be returned not 
later than 11 a.m. on Monday, Mth July, 1910. All communications on the 
—s must be — yoy “He” 

cations must be made on the official forms to be obtained from the 

EDUCATION OFFICER, London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned by the time specified, 
accompanied by copies of three testimonials of recent date. Applications for 
forms must be marked as indicated above, and must be accompanied by a 
stamped, addressed fovlscap envelope. 

(e) MASTER OF ACCOUNTANCY (visiting) to give one lesson a week of 
14 hours’ duration at the County Secondary School, Holloway, Payment 
— ing at the -— xf 10s. a lesson. Applications should be made by letter, 

ng Age. far ions, and experience, and should be forwarded to the 
EDUCA 0 OFFICE London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C., accompanied by copies of testimonials of recent date, not 
later than 11 a.m. on Monday, Ith July, 1910. 
Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be x mame aas 


for appointment, 
Clerk of the London County Council, 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
29th June, 1910. 


| abbaedledeateed GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 


ZASISTANT.-MASTERS WANTED in October next for Secondary Schools 
in Cairo and Alexandria under the Ministry of Education as follows :— 
(4) TEACHERS of ENGLISH and ENGLISH SUBJ ECTS 7 eters, &c.) 
Salary £295 per annum (£Eg.24 per monsem), rising to £393 per annum 
(£Eg.32 per mensem), on peusionable staff. Allowance for passage out 


(8) TEACHERS of SCIENCE egy Physics and Chemistry). 
These appointments are under contract. Length of engagement, two 
years. £369 per annum (£Eg.30 per mensem). lowance for 
ee out to Egypt and for return at close of contract. 

Candidates should not Le less than 23 or over 30 Yom of age, should have a 
— constitution, and have taken a a University egree with Honours. They 

ust have exp as Teach will be given to applicants who 
hold 4 Diploma i in Teaching. Four lessons daily, on an average, Fridays only 
excepted, Summer Vacation not less than two months. 

Inquiries for further information, and applications with full statement of 
qualifications Fanon = College, Class of Degree, experience in Teaching), and 
tae aT y copies only of testimonials, should te addressed not later than 
July 4th, 1910, to J. M. FURNESS, Esq., c/o The Director, The Egyptian 
Educational Mission in E land, 36 Victoria Street, Westminster, 5.W. 
Selected Candidates will be interviewed in London in J uly. 


VGYPTIAN GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 


ve MASTER WANTED in October next for Secondary School in Cairo 
under the Mini of Education. English Head-Master. About 500 boys, mostly 
Mohammedans. Candidates should not be less than 23 nor over 30 years of age, 
and have a robust constitution. They must hold the Art Master's Certificate 
or its es and must have experience in class teaching in a Secon 
aaa. pointment under contract. Length of engagement, two years. 
Or exe per annum (£Eg.30 per mensem), ay ey for passage out to 
Fant and for return at close of contract. Four lessons daily, on an average, 
Fr aoe only excepted. Summer vacation not less than two months.—Inquiries 
for information, and applications (with full statement of qualifications 
po accompanied by copies on 'y of certificates and testimonials), should be 
addressed not pe than July 4th to J. M. FURNESS, Sony c/o The ,Director, 
The Egyptian Educational Miasion in England, 36 Victoria Street, Westminster, 
S.W. Selected candidates will be interviewed in London in July. 


Ae retran GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 


ZPPLICATIONS are INVITED for three posts of RESIDENT ASSISTANT- 
MISTRESSES in the Sanieh Girls’ School and Training College, Cairo, under 
the Ministry of Education. Candidates must hold a Diploma in teaching, 
have experience in teaching, be not less than 25 years of , and have a robust 
constitution. Seventy a desirab Speci: ‘subjects : English, 
History, Geography, FE ag Mn sience, wing. To enter on duties in 
October next. Salary £ annum (£Eg.16 per mensem), rising to £246 per 
annum (£Eg,20 per <tmnd y on pensionable staff, with furnished quarters in 
schcol groun nds, and laundry.’ Anallowance of £Eg. 25 is given to meet expenses 
of travelling to Egypt. Pupils mainly Mohammedans. As the school is 
partly a boarding-school, Mistresses have some resident duties to perform. 

ummer vacation not less than two months. 

Inquiries for further information, and pe age yh (with full statement of 
qualifications and accompanied by copies only of testimonials), should be 
addressed, pe rae not later than for mail leaving London on June 16th, to 
Miss MEAD Principal, Sanieh Training College, Ny Eg or if posted 
subsequentl but not later than July 4th, 1910, to Miss Whang ch c/o 
Director, The Egyptian Educational Mission in England, 36 Victoria Direct 
West minster, S 

Selected lilaies will be interviewed in London in July. 


ROYAL ALBERT MEMORIAL. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, EXETER 


The GOVERNORS INVITE APPLICATIONS for the appointment of a 
LECTURER in PHYSICS at £175 per arnum. 
SeisTRAn, should be lodged not later than 15th July, 1910, with the 
——s. from whom a form and particulars of appointment may be 
obtain 


RESIDENT LEOTURER i in my | REQUIRED 
in September. (Med. and Mod. la Tn more 
| ogee .—Apply immediately to INCIPAL, ‘nde il College, 





























(peas vas EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 


9. Sees | COUNTY SECONDARY (MIXED) SCHOOL.—WANTED 
in mber next :-— 
1) SENIOR ASSISTANT-MISTRESS for MATHEMATICS and 

NCE, Hygiene useful. British } me ped Degree or equivalent 
necessary ; —_ training and Seco: ool experience Salary 
£135, er tk annual increments of £10 to roy ites 

(2) ASSISTANT-MISTR: D HISTORY, ENGLISH LAN. 
GUAGE and LITERATURE, LATIN. Games useful. Experience 
yy _ _ desirable. Salary £100, rising by annual increments 


(3) ASSISTANT- , = ys for a FORM SUBJECTS and 
LATIN. Swedish Drill and Games u Experience necessary and 
training desirable. Salary £ £120, risin — increments of £5 to £160, 

Applications must be sent to the SECRETARY. County Education Office, 
Truro, on or before Saturday, 16th J July, 191 1910. 


wil PENZANCE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.— 
NTED in se all next, TWO ASSISTANT-MASTERS qualified to 
be the followin 
} ENGL sus SUBJECTS (Geograph recommendation). 
2) JUNIOR MATHEMATICS and JUNI R PHYSICS. 
- fae rising 7 aan eeenente r. A De oat ADDL case a 
igher ini salary may ffered to a sui applican 
or before 16th July, 1910, to the Head- Master, Mr . . G. L, BRADLE i oe 
Crella, Mennaye Road, Penzance. 


Forms of ap; eylention, on receipt of of stamped, addressed foolscap envelope, 
may be obtained from the undersigned. 
F. BR. PASCOE, 


Education Office, Truro, 
20th June, 1910, Secretary to the County Committee. 


CQ OBs WALL EDUCATION COMMITTE 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 
CAMBORNE COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


ASSISTANT-MISTRESS WANTED. Subjects, MATIZEMATICS and 
NEEDLEWORK. Experience easential. Degree or equivalent necessary. 
Salary £100, rising by annual increments of £5 to £140,—Apply to the HEAD. 
MISTRESS, County "school for Giris, Camborne. 


(okN WALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 
FALMOUTH COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


WANTED, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS for the above School in September 
next. The candidate must be a Graduate who took English in her Degree 
puamieeten, She must have had experience in Secondary teaching, and must 
be willing to take a large part in the general life of the School.—Apply to the 
HEAD-MISTRESS, County High School, Falmouth. 


IVERPOOL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
NEW HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN NORTH LIVERPOOL. 


The COMMITTEE INVITE APPLICATIONS for the following posts in 
their new High School for Girls, which will be opened for the reception of 
Pupils on or about the 14th September, 1910 Successful candidates will be 
expected to take up duty on the day of opening, or earlicr if required. A 
University Degroe or its equivalent and successful experience in Secondary 
School work will be a yn — the Mistresses appointed may be 
required to teach ordin Form su 
SCLENCE me gd Cutest a5 BOTANY) ... » Oley = per annum 























FRENCH and FORM ECTS one - ” ” ” 
MATHEMATICS and TORM SUBJECTS coe ooo ge £3 2 ” ” 
GEOGRAPHY and HISTORY ove + 


Forms of application and further iculars. may be obtsinel al pplication 
to JAMES G. LEGGE, Director of Education, 14 Sir Thomas Street, Liverpool, 
with whom applications must be | q accompanied by copies of recent 
testimonials, not later than Tuesday, the 12th July, 1910. Canvassing, directly 
or indirectly, of bers of the C. will be considered a di ualification. 

Education Office, Liverpool, EDWARD R. PICKME 

28th June, 1910. Clerk to the Local Education Authority. 


Bzeress COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY TRAINING. 
The COUNCIL will shortly proceed to APPOINT an ASSISTANT. 
LECTURER in the Department. The appointment will take efect at the 
ing of the Michaelmas term. 
Thirt; yby of applications and of not more than three recent testimonials 








— sent not later than July llth to the SECRETARY, from whom 
er particulars may ~~ A obtained, ETHEL T. McK NIGHT, 
oe retary. 


ITY OF LEEDS TRAINING COLLEGE. 


The GOVERNORS INVITE APPLICATIONS for an ASSISTANT MASTER 
OF METHOD. The selected candidate may be required to become a Resident 
Tutor upon the completion of the new Hostels in 1911. Commencing salary 
£120 to £150, according to experience and qualifications. 

Applications must be forwarded to the undersigned not later than the 





15th July, 1910. 
Education Department, Leeds, JAMES GRAHAM, 
June, 1910, Secretary for Education. 





ORCESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CITY OF WORCESTER SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


TWO MISTRESSES REQUIRED in September; one for MIDDLE FORM 
(salary £100), and one for PREPARATORY CLASS (salary £90). General 
Subjects. Games and Needlework desirable. 

Applications, with cepies of testimonials, should be sent on or before 
July 18th to the undersigued, THOS, DUCKWORTH, 

Secretary for Higher Ed: ication. 





1. Victoria Institute, Worcester. 


W ANTED in September, RESIDENT POST, pre- 


ferably in a School. Aged 22. Hoheres Lehrerinnen Examen. 








Mus Year’s experience in French-Swiss School. Moderate salary.— 
GERTRUD PLEBST, c/o Mrs. Head, Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 


XPERIENCED LADY READER, excellent credentials, 

‘4 competent to read aloud Scientific, Medical, Legal, Dramatic, or general 

Literature, pleasant voice, ACCEPTS ENGAGEMENTS. Terms, is, an hour. 

Only mornings and two evenings weekly, free during July and Aazi ist.—Write, 
“EPSILON,” care of Miss Edith Mead, 2 Russell Road, Kensington. 


OUNG FRENCH LADY (Diplomée) WISHES nice 

HOLIDAY ENGAGEMENT in ENGLISH +p OF French 

and English; Music ; 10 years’ experience. Free of Jul Best French 

= — ‘referencos. —Apply to « MADEMOLSELLE, - Ghtum, Huyton, 
verpool, 
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EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
YORE PLACE, BAKER STREET, Ww. 
Principal— ss M. J. TUKE, 
COURSE OF SCIEN TIF 1c ISTHUCTION. tw HYGIENE, 
Recognised by the Sanitary Inspectors’ Examination Board, 
The Course is designed to furnish Training for Women Sanitary and 


Factory Inspectors and Teachers of Hyciene. 
Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL, 


JDINBURGH VACATION COURSES. — FRENCH, 
jy ENGLISH, GERMAN, within the UNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH 
jst to 3lst August. Distiaguished Professors from French and Ge rman 
Universities; Practical Teachers from France and Germany ; English Lectures 
suitable for British Students ; Literature, History, Phonetics, Composition, &. 

Excursions and Evening Ent ertainments. 
Fee for 62 Lectures and Lessons, £2; Half-Course, £1 5s. 
Programmes, &c., from J. J. WAUGH, W.S., 43 Ge urge Street, Edinburgh. 


| t oedbsSiedharedbadectedh OF RISTOL. 
HALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS, CLIFTON, 
For all particulars apply Miss M. C. . STAVELEY, M.A., The University. 

















GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


§ Relea HIGH SCHOOL. 
Head-Mistress: Mrs. WOODHOUSE, 


BOARDING HOUSES Licensed by the COUNCIL OF THE GIRLS’ PUBLIC 
DAY SCHOOL TRUST, for Students and Pupils of the above Schoc 

Mrs. F. WOODHOUSE, *'S. James,” 6 Elms Road, Clapham Common, 

Miss BRUCE, “* Methven,” Windmill Road, Clypham Common, 

Mrs. LABORDE, “ Westbury,” 1 Nightinzile Lane, Clapham Common, 

Mrs. POUNTNEY, “ Arley,”’ Cavendish Road, Clapham Park. 

All particulars can be ob tained from the Heads of the Houses, or from the 
SECKETARY of the School. 


V ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by railfrom Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 
the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETAKY at 


the School. _ Telephone : <i Liseard, 4 ee au 
HicHFlecp, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 


Principals—Miss METCALYE and Miss WALLIS, 
SUMMER TERM, MAY Sap ro JULY 26ru. 


BEF JDEVERLEY HIGH SC HOOL, EAST YORKSHIRE. 
BOARDING AND DAY SC 1OOL FOR GIRLS. 
New School Buildings. Boarding-House under personal supervision of 
Head-Mistress, in 12 acres of grounds and playing-fields.— Por Illustrated 
Yr spectus apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


Ne FELIX SUHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head- Mistress— Miss “Miss LUC Y STLCOX, 
St. Felix School stands in ten acres of ground about a mile from the sea on 
the bracing Suffoik coast. 


Berser eres HALL, , VORTHING, 
with Finishing Branch a 
LE PLEIN DIEPPE, 
Thorough and consecutive education. Mild climate. Large grounds. S a 
arrangements f for Pupils from abroad. .a.—Principals, The Misses TRITTON 


QKELLF IE LD, RIP ON. 
= Head-Mistress—Miss F. YATE-LEE, M.A. 
ert. Student Girton College; Senior of St. Leonards School, St. Andrews), 
Modern education. Splendid record of health. Large grounds, gravel soil, 
Two Scholarships awarded annually, 




















Q -UEENWO OD, EASTBOURN E-— 
‘ Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A, Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906. Large Playing-field2 
and Rink. Tennis, Heckey, Cricket, Swimming. 


$+ AF A. Bs HEREFOR D— 

HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for GIRLS on modera lines. Excellent educa- 
tion ecmbined with all kinds of handiwork. Large garden. Inclusive fees. 
a <PMANS BEGINS SEPTEMBER 19th. Head-Mistress—Mrs. PAUL 
CHA AN 


as ANAGE.— LEE SON HOUSE.—High-class modern 

School for Geatiemen’s Daughters. 300 ft, above sea level, in exclusive 
frou nds ‘of 42 acres. Curef sical culture and plenty of * outdoor life. 
Excellent sea-bathing. Resident B.A. aud Foreign Mistresses.—Particulars 
froin HE AD-MIS1 RESS, 


i ARPENDEN HALL, HERTS. 
A HOME-SCHOOL for GIBLS. Numbers limited to M. Thorough 
eral education on modern lines. Fitted gymuasium ; Swedish dvill every 
; fie'd for games. Fees 100 guineas per annum.—Principal: Miss 
E Ne OLISH (late Senior Mistress of Priors Field, Godalming). 


FV OOVE LEA, HOVE BRIGHTON — 
Jj First-class School for 3 i varders. Finely situated on Sea front. 
Large garden and cood we fie! Sound all-round education. 

uls:—Miss BLAKE a DB A.Lood. and Miss MORTIMER, B.A. 
ud. 


. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Gi (Girton College), and Miss POTTER. 























Tlome comforts combined with the Hishest Educational Advantages. 


rile DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
licad-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. London (formerly Second 
istress, St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing air from Downs and Seca. 
pecial care wiven to indi vidual developmext. 


SS t. ANDREWS UN IVE RaItry DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
With Title of L.L. 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, vA. Scheme, The University, 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


(ey TDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLE WOMEN. Practical, Theoretical. 
(txold Medaliist R.H.S. Exam., 1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHER 
SYSTEM, by Frenc hbman, Car cpentering, Beos, Fruit Preserving.— Principals : 
LILY HUGHES. JONES, MARY PEERS, F. B.H.S, See Prospectus, 





r 
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ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
: Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistrees of the Girls’ High = , Sante, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training Co lege). 
(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for on Bee Teachers. Preparation for 
3 Lp ee and caate Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certiticates 
he National Froebe) Union 
(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and ——_ 
FEES :—STUDENTS, Resident, 00-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-36 gs, 
a year. SCHOOL, &-30 gs. a year. KINDERGART EN, 9-12 gs. a year, 
A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’ House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 ) ge. @ year. 


N ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 
Ps incipal— Mies ALICE WOODS, 
Girton College, Moral Science Tri 
Students admitted in January and September to prepare for the London and 
Qe me Teachers’ Diplomas aud the Higher Certificate of the National 
vebe 
mit SCHOLARSHIPS, of from £10 to £30, offered to Candidates in 
pptem = 1910, 
WINKWORTH HALL OF RESIDENCE, BRONDESBURY 
(Warden, Mre. H. M. FELKTIN), 
for Students attending the Mu in Grey College for the Training of Teachers in 
Secondary and Preparatory Schools. 
The Hall is situated on high cround, close to the College, and within one 
minute's walk of the Brondesbury Park Station on the North London Railway, 
For particulars apply to the WARDEN or to the FRINCIPAL at the College, 
Silusbury Road, Brondesbuz "y, London, N.W. 


SJOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Presideat— Lord CIIARLES RERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—A, 

ALFXANDER, F.R.G.S, (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To Train Educated 
Women as Scientitic Teachers of Physieal Education, All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medica! Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. Schools and Colleges 
eupplied “with qualified teachers, 

HEALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beueficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References ‘permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Viscount Gladstone, P.C., Hou. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.— 
Further er particulars fom the SECRETARY. 

ING’S SWEDISH SYST! 
TINHE BEDF ORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
/ 87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymuasties in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and ineludes Educational 
and Medical Grmnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hy giene, Dancing, Feneing, Hoe key, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 


)ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE Giacerpeveted, 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognised by the Board 

of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Sch olarships apply to the Principal, Mies E, LAWRENCE, 














ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
. —Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, ec enete Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bat hing; beautiful climate; great a tages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospect: us apply PRINCIPAL, 


K DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, I Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
fead-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 

(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medizval and Modern Languages Tripos). 

BOARDING KOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). House- 
Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 

Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded annually entitling the holders to Free 
Tuition for two years. Examination held in July. For particulars apply to 
the HEAD -MIST TRES SS. 


‘T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL ror GIRLS co., LTD 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Healthy situation; gravel soil; 
extensive grounds; Hockey, Cricket, Tennia, &c. Head-Mistress— Miss 
WORSFOLD (formerly Acsistant-Mistress at St. Leonard's School, St. Andrews). 
Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 
_ The AUTUMN TERM COMMENCES on FRIDAY, 2ird September. 











- ANSDOW NE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss C SONDER, C woe Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting, 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required. ealthy situation, Tennis, hockey, &c. 


(20W} BOROUGH, SUSSEX. —Boarding-School for Girls, 

Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 [t. above sea level. Thoroughly 
ood education. 8; ecin| attention to development of character.—Principal: 
fiss A. MELVIL c GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Teachers’ Certificate 
(Registered).—Address, W hineroft, Crowborough, 


Vy INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS. 
ON-SEA.—High and bracing situation. House built for School; 
perfect sanitation. Large garden and playing-ficld. Gymnasium, sea-bathing 
riding, hockey, and all games. Preparation for Universities, Oxford | 
Cambridge Joint Board Examinations, Associated Board, &c. Seven Resident 
Mistressce, _ineludin French and German; Visiting Masters.—lIllustrated 
co Pelee sipal, Mies AGNES BOOTH. 


TINDHEAD. — GIRLS’ PREPARATORY HOME 
SCHOOL. Large playground and gardens, Opens September under 
the Misses EVERARD. 
Apply for Prospectus to R. BAGOT EVERARED (M.A. Oxon., late Principal 
Boys Sespannbert y School), Remenham, Hindhead. 


N RS. MAX MULLER, 7 Norham Gardens, Oxford, 
| HIGHLY RECOMMENDS HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS at HAREOW, 
Thorough education on modern lines, with exceptional advantages for langue guagete 
music, and art. Charming grounds, tennis lawns, and ying field. Sw 

yymnastics. Fees, 90 guineas per annum.—Miss NEUMANN, St, Margaret's 
School, Harrow. 


rN\WE REV. B. BARING- GOULD, late Vicar of St. 

Michael's, Blackheath, desires to highly RECOMMEND a SCHOOL for 
the DAUGHTERS of GEN TLEMEN. ome comforts, with highest educa- 
tional advantages ou moderna lines. § 1 —— for the study of music and 
languages, Good field for cellent examination results.—For Pros 
pectus apply PRINCIPAL, — et, . Oak Hill Park, Frognal, Hamps' stead, 


{IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidentl Recommend 
WO) “THE pAwE, ” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home Schoo 
with thoro hi education for for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge 
Children with parents abroad, ident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mina, 
from sea.—For Llustrated Prospectus, apply PBINCIPAL, 
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HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambri oa 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. D, M.A. 

(Late Lecturer in Education, LH diversity). 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma, 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Foes for the Course from £65, 
Scholarsbi;s of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
7 here is a Loan Fund. 








QIGNOR FIORI, who has studied ender leading masters 
such as Vincenzo De Sanctis (Rome), Tullio Ramacciotti (principal 
S -oleto), Gaetano Pasculli (Palermo),and Hans Becker (Leipzig), Couservatoire, 
GIVES VIOLIN LESSONS in his London Studio, or at his’ private address. 
Special inte: vest taken in beginners, Individual method according to pers 
talonts.—Apply for terms, &c., by letter to 27 Perryn Road, East Acton, 


WS TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 
read a book by one who cured himself after suffering coy 
“STAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES Or A 
STAMMERER,”  post-frce. — B. BEASLEY, Dopt. B, hl 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 











iT AM M ERIN G. 
Mr. E. GRIERSON’S SYSTEM. Peys and Adults have been completely 
and permanently cured by it. Genuine references given to Medical Profession, 
Head-Masters of my Schools, and others.—Addresses: 30 New Cavendish 
Bteest, London, W.; } * Acoml , Ifouse,” Bedford. 

















PAXCELLEN NT ~ CHILD’ SS) PONY FOR SALE — Bright 

bay, height 12:1. Very good tempered, and very quiet to ride or drive. 

ine not mind motors or steam. Has been ridden by small boy. All 
yartionlars on application.—*t F, 8.,"" 27 Cadogan Gardens, S.W 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OCKLINGTON SCHOOL. 


Rich Foundation. Fees £55 per annum. VACANCIES for NEXT TERM. 
Valuable Scholarships tenable at School and Universities. 

A larye sum is being spent in bringing the Schoul to mpdern requirements, 

Apply to G. TI. KE ETON, Head Master Elect, Fettes College, Edinburgh. 


DOCKLINGTON SCHOOL. 


There will be an EXAMINATION { for * TWO OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS of 
£50 per arnum each, beginning on TUESDAY, July 12t 

For Subjects of Examination and particulars apply ‘to G. H. KEETON, 
Head Master Elect, Fettes College, Edinburch. 


EKRKKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School and for Navy. —Apely HEAD-MAS TER, School House. 


XY LENALMOND. —SCHOLARSHIPS,. 1910.— 

J The Examination will be held on July 6th and 7th. Several Open 
Scholarships (ranging from £60 to £20) will be offered. ‘Also Three Clerical 
Scholars! sips of £55 (for Sons e Scottish Episcopal Clergy) and probably three 
Clerical Exhibitions of £40. Age limit fifteen (on September 30th, 1910).— 
For further information app ily to the Warden (Bev. Canon HY SLOP), Trinity 
College, Glenalmond, Perth. 


| RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS— 

THREE SCHOLARSUIPS, value 90 guineas per annum, ONE 
SIMONDS EXILIBITION, value 45 guineas per annum, and SIX GENERAL 
EXHIBITIONS, value 50 eas per annum, will be competed for on JULY 27ru, 
231s, and 29ru next. The Examination will be held at Bradfield. Candidates 
must be between 13 and 15 on September 20th, 1910,—Apply to the SECRETARY, 


























E TCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational : 
Ad aimsat developing physique, intellect, and character. Thorough education 
on modcra lines from 6 yrs. upwards, preparing without break for Universities 
and Professions. Handic: -afts well taught. Bracing air, model buildings. 
Expert care of delicate boys.—-Principal, J. H, N. STEPHENSON, M.A, Oxon. 


XUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—This old first- 
J grade Public School is Leing reorganised and much enlarged to accom- 
modate 200 boys of 10-19 years “of age. New School buildings completely 
& inipped in every respect, and two new boarding-houses of the latest and best 
type, are being provided at a cost of 5 000. The situation pans and 
delightful.—Apply to Head-Master, Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, M.A. 


qc ieee SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— 
Z FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) 
on JUNE 15th to 17th, for Classics, Maths., or Modern Subjects. Classes for 
ARMY, NAVAL CLERKSHIPS, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c. 
Laboratories approved for Medical Study. Well-equipped JUNIOR SCHOOL for 
boys from8tol3, 5 Boarding-houses. —Head Master, Rev. A, J. GALPIN, D.D, 


JASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
1; President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master—Rev. F.S. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Arm and 
Engineering C 8. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. Cadet 
Corps. New building gs, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 

tions for Sons of Officers and C lorgy. 


{PSOM COLLEGE.— Preparation | for Universities, Navy, 
1, Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower Se hool. Open Scholarships annually in March, Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals, The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories and the new Gymuasium and Music Rooms are now 
open.—Apply, The BURSAR. 


oy NSTABLE SCHOOL.—Built 1888. Fine buildings. 

Healthy site, 500ft. above sea. Fully Po wg oe science laboratories. 
bwimming-bath. Ten acres playing-fields. et corps. Miniature range. 
Gymnasium. University Scholarships won. School House (dormitories), £50; 
Ashton Lodge (scparate bedrooms), Mr. E. E. APTHORP, £60 per annum, 
ine lusive foes. —A} pply to Head-Master, L. C. R. THRING, M. A. 


| ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be offered for 
eumpelition in July next. EXHIBITIONS for the ARMY CLASS will be 
awarded at the same time. 
_Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 






























YTKHAMONGATE SCHOOL, 
KENDAL, WESTMORLAND. 
Head-Master: WILFRED SESSIONS, B.Sc. 
This School has doubled itself in the last few years, 
Terms, 60 to 70 guineas. 
Fully illustrated Prospectus on application. 


. GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH—Youths 


Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for ome or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpeutry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys, 








— 


OOTHAM SCHOOL. 
(Under the management of the Society of Friends.) 
Head- Masters :—-ARTHUR Sover, B.A. |, ne soma hd of _iintinction in 
e Theory, and Practice of > am b.) 
PREPARATION FOB UNIVERSITIES. 


CITIZENSHIP COUBS. 
LEISURE. HOUR WORK, 
For Prospectus, &., apply to the HEAD-MASTEL, Bootham School, York, 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET, 


Lite cecal for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JULY 13th, 
. 
For particulars apply to D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


if YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master—G. F. A. OSBOBNE, MLA, 


Forf further parti particulars anply to HEAD-MASTER. 
|LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE, 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Le Leaving Scholarships to the Univer. 
sities, NEXT TERM WILL ae on THURSDAY, ange 15th, 1910, 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, Cantab. 


AKHAM SCH c OL. 


A PREPARATORY HOUSE, specially designed for a limited number of 
BOYS, will be OPENED in SEPTEMBER. 
Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Oakham, Rutland. 


LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Meteute fees, Healthy country. Scholarship Examinatioa 
at Private Schools in March 
Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 


r\HE BEV. P. E. RAYNOR, M.A., formerly Assistant- 

Mas t Marlborough and Wellington, late Head-Master of Ipswich 
School, RECEIVES 3 THREE PUPILS to prepare for the University or Pro- 
fessions. —T ingewick « Rectory, B Buckingham, 



































LANDUDNO—TAN-Y- BRYN.—PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Established 1893. On Hill-side overlooking 
centre of the Bay. Sound education under best conditions of health.— 
LEONARD H. EDMINSON, M.A. (Oxon.), B.A. (Lond.); CHARLES J, 
MONTGOMERY, M.A. (Oxon) 


QGHERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Oshorne.—For 
——_ > apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
fouse, Sherborne. 
St: CLARE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, WALMER 
(Formerly at Manor ay Hastings).—Head-Masters: Mr. A. E. 
URRAY; Mr. JOHN ASTON, M.A. Ch. Ch., Oxford. Successes in 1909— 
Classical Scholarship, Harrow ; King’s Scholarship, Westminster ; Modern 
Se ——— Ww ellington ; Classical Scholarship, Weymouth Colle 














FOREIGN. 


TEAR PARIS (on . high ground). 

HOME LIFE for FIFTEEN GIRLS ATTENDING FRENCH 
DAILY CLASSES. Parisian Professors.—Miss SHAND, 19 Avenue Victor 
Hugo, Chatou (S.-et-O.) An interview may be had at the Thackeray Hotel, 
Russell Square, on Saturday afternoon, July 16th. 





JDARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
P RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended. —Apply, 46 Rue da 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 


HALET “CAUDE C COTE, | DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly ‘oo . Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singirg, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England. —Apply te Miss CUNNICE, Dieppe. 


1 IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., Ph.D., 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Die pe. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
) DUCATI ON N. 


“Jj Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO.,, 
who for more than 30 years havo been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Vhring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


“JOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN ~ TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C 

Under the management of a Committee appointed ‘by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has Leen established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore beea 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m. and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11 a.in. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 

When possible special appointments sould be arranged. 

Registrar—Mies ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 
OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS Sin CHOIC! 5 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Pfen and old Schoolmasters, wh» 
only recommend Schools personally visited. Publishers of TUE 
SCHOLASTIC GUIDE, Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governess 
Introduced, TUE SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs 

Poca gH and Browne (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, W. 
Telephone: 1567 GrRgakp. ha : re 


l\O INVALIDS.—A LIST OF MEDICAL MEN 

RECEIVING RYSIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 
the Seaside sent free of cliarge with full particulars. —MEDICAL, &c., 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, Telegraphie 
Address; “ Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 
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THE 


~CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
Ss BOYS and GIRLS, 

Mes J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
gending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly recommended establishments. hen writing 
lease state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

PATON’'S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1909. 1,176 pp., 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. Gd. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
Loudon, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


YCHOULS and TUTORS. 
Ss Prespectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents sending yarticulars of their requirements (locality desired, 
fees, kc.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and ¢i = at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personally inspected 
162 OXFORD STRE ET, LONDON, _ W. Bn 1136 —_~ 





HOTELS, _HYDROS, &e. 
7 FIRST NATURE-CURE IN ENGLAND 
BROADLANDS, MEDSTEAD, HANTS. 





Cne hour and forty minutes from m Waterloo. Altitude 500 feet. Pure, 
Bracing Air. 

An Ipeat Horipay ror Tired Pror.e, wird OR WITHOUT TREATMENT, 
Sun, Air, and Water Baths in one of the most beautiful spots in England, 
with absolute privacy. 

Sleeping in Air Huts. Non-Flesh Diet. Golf, Tennis, Croquet, 

ie For Prospectus, apply MANAGER, ee a 

: {ANGO DI BATTAGLIA (Volcanic Mud) at the 
ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 
liouches, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 
Lift from Bedroom floors, Resident nurses and attendants, __ ne ‘ 
t BOURNEMOUTH HYWRO Visitors enjoy every 

[ Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 


A 


and Electricity. Resident physi cian (M.D. ) 


| ARTMOOR.—Boarding in Private House. Lovely 
situation 800 feet above ‘the sea level, close to moors. rivate 
e.tting-rooms if required. Meals served in dining-room at separate tables. 
Stabling or motor-car room.—Apply, **CANTAB,,” Middlecott, Dsington, 
Newton Abbot, 8. Devon. 








Th R.M.S, ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE,’ 3, of tl the Union Castle Line (the only Larrve 
amer 100 Al at Lioyd’s Entirely Devoted to Pleasure Cruises), is chartered 


for 
gu lls—NORWEGIAN FJORDS CRUISES. 
Cw JULY l6rn, JULY 30rn, 


£18 18s.-ST. PETERSBURG (for Moscow), STOCKHOLM, COPEN- 
HAGEN, LUBECK, DANZIG, &e. AUGUST 13ru. 
CRUISING CO., Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


ISS BISHOP’S "ATE ees 
N 





PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—July 29 
OBERAMMERGAU PASSION PLAY & beautifal SALZKAMMERG U Tr, 
SALZBURG, ISCHL, GMUNDEN, &c. Aug. 10, The RHINE, Sept.1, Historic 
‘astles & Abbeys of the LOIRE VALLEY. Oct., ITALY. Spring, ALGERIA 
aT UNISIA,— Pro grammes, Miss BISHOP, a Croydon Rd., Anerley, London. 





APPEALS. 


eee ORPHAN ~ ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
The Committee have much pleasure in announcing that Sir ERNEST H. 
SHACKL ETON, M.V.O., will DISTRIBUTE the PRIZES at the Asylum on 
W! DNESDAY, July 27th. JOHN HILL, Peq., the Treasurer, will preside. 
ibers wishing to attend should apply to the Secretary for tickets, as the 
number is hmited. SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS towards the mainte- 
maunee, clothing, and education of the large number of children now in the 


Asylum are earnestly requested, 
Commr. HARRY C. MARTIN, R.N., 
Offices : 63 Ludwate Hill, E.C, Secy. and Sunt. 


I MPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 
DONATIONS and SU BSCRIPTIONS u EEE. REQUIRED, and should 


be vent to the HONORARY TREASU Examination Hall, Victoria 
1 mlankment, London, - Ww. c. 
















NOTICES, &c. 


YH E ETHICAL CHURCH, 
Qu EEN’S ROAD, BAYSWATER. 

SEVEN DISCOURSES by Dr. STANTON COIT on THE PROBLEM OF 
RELIGIOUS UNITY IN ENGLAND. Sunday mornings at 11 :—July 3rd; 
King George V. and the Royal Declaration of Protestant Faith lth: 
Co-operation versus Toleration in Religion. 17th: Does England Own the 
Church of England? 24th: Why England should Establish the Nonconformist 
Churches. 3lst: The Moral Right of Acnosti ce to be Anglican Communicants, 
Sunday evenings at 7:—July 24th: Why England should Establish Judaism 
and Unitarianism. ist: The Mission of the Ethical Movement to All the 
Chu rebes. All seats | free. 


TYPEWRITING. 


['YPEW RITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Lowest rates for best work. 
General MSS. Plays. Carbon copies. Dup licating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
NORA | DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 
E XPERT TYPEWRITING by Lady: Literary, Scientific, 
or Dramatic Work accurately and promptly executed. Ordinary MSS., 
fd. per 1,000 words, Carbon duplicates, 3a. Roneo duplicating for Testimonials, 
Notices, Circulars. Punctuatio: Traphing, and correction if required, 
Well known authors’ references.- ‘ulipr DI re i. 18 Red Lion St., Holborn, W.< 


MISCELLAN EOQUS. 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
95 Liceused Inns, Ask for List and Report. 
APPLY for 4% LOAN STOCK. 
P.R.H.A,, Broadway Chambers, Westaninster, 














ORKERS AND WORK.—CENTRAL BUREAU 

FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF —— 9 Spothangtee Seed, 

yao. pa a Established 0 years, Tel.: 4858 Central. 1-Educated, 

roksa TO Workers supplied. Advice on TRAINING a 

Srey *tNTO MATION gladly given on every branch of employment.— 
Apply SECRETARY 


ROW BOROUGH BEACON, SUSSEX.—HOME of 
REST and CONVALESCENCE, for those recovering from operation, an 
non-infectious illness, or overwork. The quiet and the pure air of Crowboroug 
render it specially favourable for Rest Cure Cases.—Mrs. DASH WOOD, Twy- 
ford House. Telephone: 42 Crowborough National, 


K PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A few Vacancies in 2 Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 

erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 

Experienced M Baie al and Nursing treatment. Farming and Sewood, 

Billiards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c,.—Apply W. GRISEWOO! 

2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


M YSORE COFFEE (Gold Medal, Paris Exhibition). A 
trial is solicited from those who panganainte really good coffee 

FRESHL 4 ROASTED BERRIES, 3lb., ; 6 Ib., 78, 6d.; C ARRIAGE PAID. 
jround, 4d. per Ib. more. eh and testimonials free. 

JEFFERSON HARRIS Coffce Plauter, 10 The Crescent, Tower Hill, iill, B.C. 


( LD FALSE TE ETH BOUGHT.—Send to us wy Ba ny old 
Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the 

firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Stee 

Ipswich, Established 1835, Bankers: Capital aud Counties, 

( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
’ Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 

manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If 

forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made,—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 

Street, London, Est. 100 years. 

Cera te is M ES cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied by 

order to his Majesty the King at Sandringham. Gfaranteed by 

Howarth, F.Z.8., who oe Bee plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 1896, 

Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, B.D, 

—Ti ins 8 1/ 3, 2): 3, 46.—HOWARTH & Fr AIR, a7 1 Crookesmoore Rd., Sheffield. 











THE CHURCH ARMY. 


£2 gives two weeks’ holiday to a mother and two children at our 

FRESH AIR HOMES 
by the Sea or in the Country. HUNDREDS of poor tired mothers 
from the slums are thus enabled to share with their children the 
enjoyment of rest, change, and plentiful food, amid pure air and 
sunshine ; and ailing little ones are restored to health, strength,and 
happiness while running on the sands or playing in fields and woods, 
THE MOTHERS PAY WHAT THEY CAN. 
Pray supplement their small ——_ and help us in this way to 
give them new strength and courage for their hard fight with 
poverty and sickness. 

S, old clothes, books, toys, games, furniture, pictures, &c., most 
gratefully received by the Hon. Secretary, Fresh Air Department, Church 
Army Headquarters, 5 Bryanston Street, rble Arch, London, W. Cheques, 
&c., crossed ** Barclays’, a,c Church Army, z ayable to Prebendary CARLILE, 
Hon. Chief Secretary, or Mr, W. F. Tren TON, K.C., Hon, Treasurer, ear- 
marked for Fresh Air Fund. 





The Pure Lactic 
Acid Cultures 





in their best and most active form are 
embodied in St. Ivel Cheese, and all 
who make this delicious dainty a 
regular part of their daily diet are 
bound to find an improvement in their 
health. The latent germs of disease 
will be exterminated and the system 
kept in splendid condition, 


Ivel Cheese 


(LACTIC) 


St. 


St. Ivel Cheese is not a fad, as any person 
may demonstrate to his own satisfaction by 
taking a short course of it, It has the 
approval of the medical profession, and is 
made under conditions under the 


+ 


supervision of skilled bacteriologists, 


ideal 


Sample Cheese and Booklet on 
the Sour Milk Treatment post- 
free on receipt of od. in stamps, 


63d. each from Grocers and Dairy- 
men. Each cheese dated the = | 
it leaves our Creamery at Yeovil. 








APLIN & BARRETT, &c., Ltd., Dept. 182, YEOVIL. 
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ALMAGAM 


THE NEW COMPOUND 
We are RETREADING MOTOR COVERS wire 
ALMACAMISED RUBBER 


6O°/. BELOW USUAL PRICES. 


«88 Arthur Road, 
Brixton. 


FOR TREATMENT OF RUBBER. 





AT PRICES ABOUT 





Messrs. Tie Atmacam Co. 
Dear Sirs, 

The two covers you retreaded for me with Almagam at a 
cost of £1 4s. 8d. each I am very pleased to say ran exceedingly 
well. One, which I have now taken off, ran a distance of 2,750 
miles, and then the cover burst. The tread was still in good 
condition, and had the cover not been weak would have had 
considerably more mileage. The other one I have still on my cab, 
and it has done 3,050 miles, and looks fit to run the same distance 
again. This distance is registered by my taximeter, as you know 
I run these tyres on my taxi-cabs. I have recommended several 
of my friends to you who have taxi-cabs, and I hope they will 
have as good luck as I have had myself. I will call and fetch the 
other two tyres when I am in your district. 


Yours truly, 
W. J. Dean.” 


Original can be inspected at the Offices if desired. 





ALMAGAM CORPANY, 
Sole Agenta:— 374 EUSTON ROAD, 


NEW MOTOR & GENERAL RUBBER CO., Ltd. LONDON 
se 


Scientific and Reneting 


CRUISE 
ROUND THE WORLD 


- 


R.M.S.P. ‘ATRATO.’ 


Catering by Messrs. FORTNUM & MASON. 


Write for Prices 
and Particulars to 


An Unique Itinerary. Off Beaten Tracks. 


Shooting. Fishing. 
Scientific, Antiquarian, and Historic Research. 


Starting from Southampton, the itinerary will be approxi- 
mately as follows: New York, Florida Coast, Tampico, 
Vera Cruz, Cuba, Jamaica, Haiti, Caribbean Islands, 
Pernambuco, Rio de Janciro, Montevideo, Falkland 
Islands, Magellan Straits, Smith’s Sound, Valparaiso, 
Juan Fernandez, Easter, Society, Cook’s, Frie a Fiji, 
and Loyalty Islands, New Cale« loni ia, New Hebrides, Coral 
Sea, Solomon, Caroline, Ladrone, Volcano, ny Bonin 
Islands, Yokohama, Kobe, and Island Sea of Japan, 
Shanghai, Hongkong, Philippine Islands, Borneo, Singa- 
pore, Malay Peninsula, Nicobar Islands, Colombo, 
Seychelles, Mombasa, Zanzibar, Delagoa Bay, Durban, 
Cape Town, Walfisch Bay, Ascension, Cape Verde and 
Canary Islands, &c., Azores. 


For full particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
*‘Round the World Scientific & Sporting Cruise,” 166 Piccadilly, W. 
Telegraphic Address : 


“ Toured, London.” 








—-s 


“There 1s nothing so choice and delicate” 






for 
CONNOISSEURS 
as 


SNAKE 
CHARMER 
CIGARETTES 


Aromatic 
Turkish 


Speciat 
Biend. . 


Made in 6 sizes. Price 5/- to 12/6 per roo. 


Can be obtained at all the Branches of 


SALMON & GLUCKSTEIN Limited. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS.. heaeed £75,000, 000. 
EV E R s I ONS Pe LIFE I NT BE RE STs 


PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon 
The EQUITABLE BEVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Laveaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Estal, lished 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500, 000. 


THE OLDEST AND BEST. 


“ Having made a fresh trial of its virtues, 
A D A M Ss | Ss we feel no hesitation in recommending ita 
FURNITURE 


use to all housewives.’’—The Queen, 
For Furniture, Boots, Patert 
POLISH. 


Leather, Oil Cloths, Motor-Car Bocies, 
and all Varnished & Enamelled gocds. 
MADE AT SUEPVIELD. AND SOLD ALL OVER THE 5 WORLD. 


BAILEY’S. e “CALIBAN” 


RAISES WATER FROM BROOKS AND STREAMS 
TO ANY HEIGHT. COSTS NOTHING TO WORK IT. 


PUMPS for ESTATES, STEAMSHIPS, MINES, &c. 


Sm W. H. BAILEY & Co., Ltd., Albion Works, Satrorp. 
PUBLIC CLOCKS. TURNSTILES. FIRE FITTINGS. 


NORWAY, | @ SPECIAL YACHTING ‘CRUISES 
R.M.S.P. ‘AVON’ ion. ec. 11,073 tons) 
NORTH CAPE, from GRIMSBY and LEITH. 
AND —_—_—— 
JULY 1, 16, and 30 and AUGUST 13. 
CH RISTIANIA. Cruises of 13 days and upwards from £1 a day. 


RM.S.P.—-THE ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 


London: 18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32 Cockapur Street, S.W. 


A Famphiet | on Infant Feeding free. 


The “Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOODNo.1. MILK FOODNo.2. MALTED FOOD No. 3. 
From birth to3months, From 3 to 6 months. From 6 mortks upwards. 


A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment suited to the crowing 

digestive powers of young Infants from birth upwards, and free from dangerous 

germs. hese Foods gafeguard children from Diarrhea and Digestive 

Troubles so often caused by a contamiuated milk supply of towns, especially 
in hot weather. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 
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EDWARD THOMAS 


H. G. WELLS 
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R. A. SCOTT-JAMES 
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An Unpublished Poem 
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The Next Phase” 


By the late FRANCIS 
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CHRISTIANITY | 
A SCAFFOLDING TO THEISM. 


Subject will be SENT GRATIS and 


A SERMON on this 
POST-FREE to any one ay 
The Revd. CHARLES VOYSEY, 


pecmene: La “ige, Hampstead, 


To hold Six Numbers, 2s. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


plying to 


READING-CASES FOR THE "6 SPECTATOR. » 


By pos 


President - 


IU 
N.W. Ion. Vice-Presidcnts 
r Ion. Viee-Pres 
Members 


idents 


st, 2s. 3d. rates, 





The Subscription of Ladies and Members 
exvepti 


BRANCHES iN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 


GEORGE F. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINGTER, &.W. 


“COCOA AND CANT: 
A Study in Radical Ethics.” 





See the JULY 


“NATIONAL 
REVIEW.’ 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 


Price 2s. Sd. net. 
ON SALE AT THE 


RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW, 
23 Ryder Street, 


St. James's, London, S.W. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 

(A Strictly 3 
FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGU€.—To secure the peace and safety 

of the Country and the Empire, and tmprove the moral and 

physical condition of the peopie by bringing about the 

adopticn of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 

TERMS CF SUBSCRIPTION, 


1-Party Organisation). 


LIFE PAYMENTS, 
£ 8. d.| s. 4, 
. 2% O O| Members ove eee «» 1010 0 


ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 


5 0 0| Associates, with Literature 

1 1 O| and Journal 050 
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SHEE, M.A., Secretary. 
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Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
criptions received by, Tus OLD CoRNER 
BooxsToRE (Incorporated), 27 § 29 Drom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tue 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 § 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; 
Brentano, Corner 5th Avenue and 27th 
Street, New York, U.S.A., and 1,015 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C.; THe 
SupscrirTion News Company, 47 Dey 
New York, 
Chicago, U.8.A.; GALiGnani’s LriBRary, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; 
A. Witson Company, Lrpv., 35 King Street 
West, Toronto, Wn. 
AnD Sons, Manning Chambers, 
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Berncastiieor = += = 24) ” ” 
Brauneberg - - - 27/- ” ” 
Graacher Himmeb§ircicnh S6/- ” ” 


These attractive and most wholesome 
Wines will be found of exceptional value, 
Being pure and entirely unblended, they 
retain all their freshness, charm, and indi- 
viduality of flavour ; and are much superior 
to Moselles which have been “ vatted,” as 
is most often done. 





Sample bottles can be had at above prices. 
Carriage paid to any Station in England 
and Wales on crdzrs of 1 dozen boitles 
or 2 dozen half-bottles, and upwards. 


BRIDGES, ROUTH & Co., 


(EstTaBLisHEeD St. Michael's House, 
1763.) _ Soran, London, E.c. 
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VIN ORDINAIRE. ir Pow 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 


prices, 
‘yt 

ST. ESTEPHE 
Superior DINNER WINE, old ia 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at highor prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the coustantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us alditional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Doren Potiles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Lailway Station, including Cases 
an Rotties, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
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LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
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At all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls 


« NELSON'S NEW NOVELS 2°... 


THE OTHER SIDE ,{u3t) By H. A. Vachell 
DAISY’S AUNT By E. F. Benson 
SECOND STRING By Anthony Hope 
FORTUNE By J. C. Snaith 
AdventuresofMr. POLLY By H. G. Wells 











LATEST ISSUES OF NELSON’S POPULAR LIBRARIES 
The House of Lynch By Leonard Merrick Price 7d. Net 
Collected Poems of Henry Newbolt — — 
Hans Andersen » C4. « 





CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


FOUNDED 1829. 


Office: 2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 





Patrors—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; The ARCHBISIIOP of YORK 
Presipenr—The BISHOP cf LONDON, Vice-Presipent—The LORD HARRIS. 
Cua:rnman—The DEAN of CANTERBURY. Derorr-CHarnman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 
Stecretarr—W, N, NEALE, Esq. Actuary ayp Manacen—FRANK B, WYATT, Eaq., F.LA. 





This Society, which has completed EIGHTY YEARS of successful development, grants Life 
Assurances on highly favourable terms to 


The CLERGY, their LAY RELATIVES & CONNECTIONS 
ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 
Funds, £4,439,825, Bonuses Divided, £4,256,464., 
LOW PREMIUMS. LARGE BONUSES. 
All With-Profit Assu in f tst June 
BONUS YEAR, _1911. in that ft will — in the Distribution. 


NO AGENTS are employed and = COMMISSION is paid for the introduction of business, and thus 
large euls are seved for the benefit of Members. 


Assurances can be effected by direct communication with the Office, 
2and 3 ‘Tue Sayctvarr, Westuryster, S.W. 








A pure Solation, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indizestion, 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use, 


THE EAST and THE WEST. 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW FOR THE 
STUDY CF MISSIONARY PROBLEMS. 


CADBURY’S | ss"2"tieatny fe5.ca 


the ESSENCE of CONTENTS. 
A Mosicm sermon on the Love of God. 
By At Gaazzatt. 
Race within the Christian Church, 
COCOA By the Rev. C. F. Axprews (of Delbi). 
The eae mtation of Christ to the 
Hindu. 
a ax the one, Dust a si Madras). 
e inese view-point on e@ evangeli- 
made from the choicest Cocoa-Beans, zation of China. - 
By Curenotina Wana. 
Indian women and Indian nationalism. 
By AGyEs Ds Seiincourt (of Allahabad). 
The conversion 6 4 the Indian Sudras, 
By —— ng ay —_ iaenet 
= trainin ‘or mission jes, 
The beverage for to-day and By J. N. Panay ak (of Calcutta). 
South African native customs: A study 
every day. in anthropoto 
By the Rev. W. A. ORTON, 
A Letter from Mr. Theodore Roosevolit. 


Editorial Notes. 
DRINK THE BEST Introductions to our readers— King Edward VII. 
and Indian missions—Progress in Western 
Canada—Government recognition of Indian 
ee Christianity—The intermarriage of white and 
coloured races—The Edinburgh conference, 
R. ANDERSON & CO.,| tettor to the editor. | SS" 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), a at ohammedanism in India, 
44 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., | Reviews. [One Shilting net.] 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible | THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF 
rices. ¢ cial terms to Institutions, Publishers, THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN PARTS, 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 








under ideal conditions. 





‘BLACKWOOD’ 


for JULY contains 
The Sailor King. By Aurrep Norszs, 
New Wars for Oild.—II. 
The Airship Menace. 
By Colone! A Court Reriyaton, C.M.G, 
In Aready. 


Portuguese Vignettes. 
Joaquina: A Portuguese Factotum—All in 
a Day’s Work—High-Life Below Stairs~ 
Purple and Gold—Needles and Soap— 
Fisher-Folk—A Morning Ramble—Country 
Inns. 
Chips. By Davip Hannay, 
A Trip into Central China and a 
New Variety of Deer. 
By A. E. Learnax, 
By Nem Munzo, 





Faney Farm. 
In Kambodia. 
By Sir Hucs Cirrrorp, K.C.M.G, 
On Board a Chaloupe—From Phnom Penh 
to Angkor—Angkor and Accommodation 
—Tha Phrom—Angkor Thom—Angkor 
Wat. 





University Cricket.—Cambridge. 

Rowton House Rhymes.—III. 
Ghosts—Panis et Circenses. 

In Perils of Waters. 

The Strange Case of Mr. Clarke: 
The New Gospel in Ireland. 

Musings without Method. 
Aristides the Just—Sir Edward Grey's 
Pedantic Apology—A_ British Agent 
without Initiative—Mr. Roosevelt's Indis- 
cretion—The Influence of the Crowd—- 
E. B. Iwan-Muller—His Genius for 
Friendship. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 





NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Tae Rorat Decraration. By the Right Rev, 
Monsignor Canon Moyes, D.D. 

Becenr Navat Powicr anp Procress. By Rear- 
Admiral Sir S. Eardley-Wilmot. 

Pouiticat Sovergienty axp a Rerormep Seconp 
CuamBer. By Professor E. C. Clark, LL.D, 
(Regius Professor of Civil Law, Cambridge). 

Care anp ContTro. OF THE Fexsir-Minpvep. By 

Mrs. Hume Pinsent (One of the Royal Com- 

missioners). 

Tur Direct Action EnviImoNMENT ON PLANTS, 

By Prince Kropotkin. 

Tae Srreexcta or Americas ENTERPRISE IF 

Canava. By Arthur Hawkes. 

SHOOTING FROM TEE Sappie. By R. B. Townshend. 

Ersa ty Ervetion. By the Hon. Alezander Nelson 
Hood, C.V.O. (Duke of Bronte). 

“Towarps EpucationaL Peace.” By D, C. Lath- 

ury. 

LEoNArDO DA VINCI AND THE Science or Fuicer. 

B ward McCurdy. 

State Reetstration cr Nurses: a Rertr. By 

the Lion. Sydney Holland (Chairman of the 

London Hospital). 

“You WOULD HARDLY BELIEVE IT. B 

Piggott (Founder and Vice-President, Cola 

Nursing Agsociation). 

A Pika vor Tas Inrropvction or Music amore 

THe Urrer Crasses. By Edward D. Rendall 

Tse Possrsruities or an Income-Tax. By W. M. J. 

Williams. 

“Quarz Tarxas.” By Maude Godley. 

SIDE-LIGHTS ON THE decane OF THE = Cana, 

By Sir Walter F. Miéville, K.C.M.G. 

London: Sporriswoops & Co., Lrp., 
5 New Strcet t Square. 


SEA AND SUN TOURS 
FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL. 
PACIFIC LINE TRANSAT LANTIC MAIL STRS. 
1 1 p4¥s ORTEGA (twin ort 7 _ tons, 
FOR £ 1 of Return Tickets valid r dante. 
ANDERSON, ANDERS on sone co. 
LONDON {, Fenchurch Avenue, 28 Cockspur Bt. 
LIVERPOOL THE PACIFIC STEAM 
MANCHESTER NAVIGATION COMPANY. 








Terms of Subscription. 


Parabie ts Apvancs. 
Including postage to any Yearly. Hi Quar- 











anufacturers, &c., on applicativu. 15 Tufton Street, Westminster, S.W. 
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CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


Edited by Sir PERCY BUNTING. 





No. 535. JULY. 2s. 6d. 








IS IT PEACE? By HAROLD SPENDER 


THE AUSTRALIAN FEDERAL ELECTION 
By A. ST. LEDGER 


(Senator of the Commonwealth) 


THE LADY OF THE CASTLE 
By Mrs. GECRGE HAVEN PUTNAM 


FRANCIS FERDINAND OF AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 
By GRACE ELLISON 


THE CROWN OF HINDUISM By J. N. FARQUHAR 


“HAMLET” AND “* LAMMERMOOR” 
By Sir JAMES CRICHTON-BROWNE, M.D. 


CALVINISM AND CAPITALISM—II. 
By P. T. FORSYTH, D.D. 
GREEK SCULPTURE By L. MARCH PHILLIPPS 


CHEAP FOOD IN THE UNITED STATES (?) 
By A. F. S. CLEVERLY 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS: A New Russo-Japanese Treaty; 
Crete and the Powers By Dr. E. J. DILLON 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT :— 
SHAKESPEARE’S SUMMER 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS: 
Current Theological Books; The Capture of Private 
Property at Sea; Parish Registers; Astronomy for 
Schoo!'s; Recent Works on Social Questions; “The Ring 
of Pope Xystus,” &c. 


By MUSEUS 


London: HORACE MARSHALL and SON. 








econd Impression. 


“A NEW WAY 
OF LIFE.” 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 


Editor of the SPECTATOR. 





LORD ROBERTS, speaking at the Annual Meeting of the 
National Service League on June 30th, 1909, thus referred 
to “A New Way of Life” :— 


“I should like, in relation to the question of 
useful literature, to say a special word of recom- 
mendation in favour of the admirable little 
pamphlet written by Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
(‘A New Way of Life’), the able and patriotic 
editor of the Sprcrator, and published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. at Is. I earnestly hope 
that this book will have the wide sale which it 
deserves, and as Mr. Strachey has most generously 
promised to devote the whole of the profits of the 
sale to the furtherance of the League's work, it 
ts to be hoped that many of owr members will 
invest @ shilling in this most convincing and 
eloquent little book.” 


Smith and Son’s Stalls and Bookshops, 
Price 1s. net. 
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HYPNOTISM 


AND SUGGESTION IN DAILY 
LIFE, EDUCATION, AND 
MEDICAL PRACTICE. BY 


DR. HOLLANDER 
PUBLISHED BY PITMANS AT 6s. NET 


——— - —_—— 














KILMENY 


OF THE 6s. 
EY THE AUTHOR OF 


ANNE OF AVONLEA ORCHARD 


Miss Montgomery’s New Novel 








Pitmans 








My 

Lady 

of 

Aros 


JOHN BRANDANE. 6s. 
Published by Pitmans. 








Send for Prospectases of these books to 
Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., Amen Corner. 








READY.—Super-royal 8vo, 2°. 6d. net; 2s. 9d. post-free. 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF THE JULY NUMBER. 
AN OPEN LETTER TO ENGLISH GENTLEMEN. Pars Minima. 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE: A REVIEW AND CONCLUSION. Principal 

W. M. Childs. 

A PLURALISTIC MYSTIC. Prof. William James. 
THE MESSAGE OF ANARCHY. Prof. Jethro Brown, LL.D., Litt.D. 
PROFESSOR HARNACK ON THE ACTS. Prof. Carl Clemen, D.D., Ph.D. 
THE METAPHYSICAL TENDENCIES OF MODERN PHYSICS, Prof. 
Louis T. More. 
MR. BERNARD SHAW’S PHILOSOPHY. Prof. A. K. Rogers. 
WHY ATHANASIUS WON AT NICZA. Prof. E. Armitage. 
THE COMIC. Jchn J. Chapman. 
IS PUNISHMENT A CRIME? C. J. Whitby, M.D. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF HENRI BERGSON. H. Wildon Carr. 
GAINS FOR RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN THE LAST GENERATION, The 
late Prof. Bordon P. Bowne. 

With a number of Discussions, Signed Reviews. 








From all Good Booksellers, 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, W.C. 














THE 
FORTN IGHT LY ont EVIEW. 


IMPERIAL AND Forrtion Arramns: A Review or Events, 

Tue Basis or Serriemeyr. By Sydney Brooks, 

Tux Gerwan WorxinG Max, By Politicus. 

A&MAMENTS AND Peace. By the Author of “The Truth about the Navy,” 
Tee Liperats anv tee Loxps. By W. B. Duffield, 

Tue Reapine Pvusric, By an Ex-Librarian. 

Some Txoucuts on Op Japanese Art. By Yoshio Markino, 

Tux ErersaL Womaxty. By Mrs. St. Clair Stobart, 

Crit ayp Saxon, Chaps, 16-17. By George Meredith. 

Tue Wires. By Norman Pearson, 

ix rue CanLtrLe Hovse, Curisea. By Dora Sigerson Shorter, 

Tae Frexcu Execrion any Arter. By V. Hussey Walsh, 

THOU SHALT DO NO Murxper. By Albinia Brodrick, 

“Tur Devournrrs.” By Georg Brandes. 

GeRMaNY AND THE New Retox: a Lerrer From Beri. By R. C. Long. 
Paris: Kine _Epwarp tee Severta ayp Henni Quatre, By John F, 
Macdonald, 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd. 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and Communications 
upon matters of business should not be addressed to the Epiror, but 








MACMILLAN & CO. Ltd., London. 








fo the PuBiisugr, 1 Wellington Street, Sirand, W.C. 
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Mr. HEINEMANN’S New Books. 





MEMOIRS OF 
THE DUCHESSE DE DINO. 


SECOND SERIES. Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
WILLIAM BECKFORD. 
By LEWIS MELVILLE. 

Tilustrated, 1 vol., 15s. net. 

**Excellently dons and admirably illustrated.”—BOOKMAN. 





A HISTORY OF 


JAPANESE COLOUR-PRINTS. 
By W. VON SEIDLITZ. 


Titustrated in Colour and Black-and-White. 1 vol., 25s. net. 
**PBy far the most cemplete work on the subject.”—TIMES. 


ON and OFF DUTY in ANNAM. 


By GABRIELLE M. VASSAL. Mlustrated, 1 vol., 10s. net. 
“A venti dolightfal bcok.”—SPZCTATOR, 




















THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 
FIONA MACLEOD (William Sharp). 


IV.—THE DIVINE ADVENTURE: IONA, &c. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED -— 
I. PHARAIS : THE MOUNTAIN LOVERS. 
Ii. THE SIN EATER : THE WASHER OF THE FORD. 
Ill, UNDER THE DARK STAR: THE DOMINION OF DREAMS, 


To be completed in 7 vols., 53. net each. 





Six-Shilling Books. 


A MOTLEY. 
By JOHN GALSWORTHY. [2nd Imp. 


**Some are sad, others merry, most of them tender, all of them 
worth reading.”—PALL MALL GAZETTE, 


MARTIN EDEN, [new weer. 
By JACK LONDON, Author of “The Call of the Wild.” 


THE DOP DOCTOR. 


By RICHARD DEHAN. [3rd Imp. 
**A great novel,”—DAILi MAIL, 


A CORN OF WHEAT. 
By E. H. YOUNG. 


THE WIFE OF ALTAMONT. 
By VIOLET HUNT. 


**An extraordinarily clever, racy, arresting novel.”—OBSERVER. 


THE DEVOURERS. 
By A. VIVANTI CHARTRES. [and Imp. 
“It is an astonishing achisvement.”—TIMES. 


FORBIDDEN GROUND. 
By GILBERT WATSON. 


*“*The thome is unusual, and charmingly handled.” 
—DAILY CURONICLE, 


THE BOOK OF A BACHELOR. 


By DUNCAN SCHWANN. Illustrated in Colour. 


**Distinctly amusing, light, vivacious, eminently readable.” 
—TATLER, 


DEVIOUS WAYS. [2nd Imp. 
By GILDERT CANNAN, Author of “Peter Homunculus.” 
“Brilliantly successful.”—EV ENING STANDARD, 











London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN. 





“In the XXth Century no subject is too sacred or 
high for English fiction, just as in the XVIth 
Century no subject was too sacred or high for 
English drama.” 





AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


CUTHBERT LEARMONT 


THE STORY OF A CONFLICT 
BETWEEN RELIGION & PASSION. 


By J. A. REVERMORT, 


Gs. Author of “Lucius Scarfield.” 


6s. 


Extract from a letter of the author’s:—“In writing this book 
I have had a single purpose—the effort to solve the question: 
How a young man of tho present day, harassed by scepticisms of 
every sort, can attain once more the region of admiration, faith, 
and peace ?......To Learmont himself: ‘What this age needs is 
neither new social codes nor a new ethic, but a new vision 


of God,’” 


CUTHBERT LEARMONT 


The “brilliance,” the “sincerity,” the “power,” the “vivid 
imagination,” the “learning” of this remarkable novel have all 
been acknowledged by leading journals both in London and the 
provinces: and in a two-column review the ACADEMY writes: 
“There is so much greatness in the book that...... [its] defects scarcely 
touch it. Undoubtedly it is a work of genius, and when that is 
said everything almost is said...... His words are nearly always alive ; 
his imagery is gorgeous ; and there is a tendroesse which realises the 
tears of things.” Finally, the critic compares “Cuthbert Learmont” 
to “ David Copperfield” in its power to produce the illusion of the 
lapse and experience of years—“the supreme test of poetie 
realism.” 





CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. LONDON W.C. 








HATCHARDS, - Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 





187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENFRAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free. 
LIPRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphie Address: Booxuen, Loxpon, Codes: Umicops and A BC, 


140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Czwreat 1515); 
or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Marrarn 3501), W., LONDON. 


] OOK BARGAINS.—Frohawk’s Birds, 6 vols., £5 5s., 

for £2 2s.; Motley’s Historical Works, 9 vols., cA 14s. 6d., ‘for £2 2s, ; 
Stein’s Sand Buried Ruins of Khotan, 7s, 6d., for 4s, 6d. ; Haggard’s A 
Gardener's Year, 12s. 6d., for 6s. 6d. ; George Grenfell and the *Con; go, by Sir 
H. Johnston, 2 vols., 30s., for 12s, Gd. ; Jane Austen's Novels, 10 vols., 2ls. ; 
Letters of Queen Victoria, : 3 vols., G5a., for 256.; Paston’s Soci al Cari cature in 
the 13th Century, 213 illus., £2 ‘2s. éd., for 2s. ; Harmsworth Hist. of the 
World, 8 vols., 0s. ; Burke's Peerage, 1907, 42s., for 2le.; 1908, 24s.; Rhead's 
Staffordshire Pots and Potters, 2ls., for 10a. éa. 100,000 Bocks in Stock. 
State wants. Rare Books purchased; fancy prices paid._-_BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, JOEN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


WN ‘USIC AT ONCE.—Onr Music by Mail Department 
ensures promptness, cometionas, and economy. Immense Stock. 
We pay postage. aa sy British or Foreign, | by return. 
Catalogues FREE. cRDOC H’S MUSIC STORES, 463 Oxford Street, W.; 
c ity Showrooms: Hatton House, Hatton Garden, E.C.; and Braaches. 
OOKS WANTED.—Hichest prices given for Old Sporting 
Books, Magazines, Plays, ag 4 Books illustrated by Alkon, Beardsley, 
Rowlandaon, Cruikshank, Leec Phiz, &c. Old Books or Maps on America, 
Coloured Engravings, yo nee Y tettore, &c. Any quantity for immediate cash. 
Buyers sent any distance.—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 


LWAYS WANTED—BOOKS illustrated by Alken, 
Cruikshank, Rowlandson, Beardsley ; Old Sporting Books and Prints, 
Manuscripts, Illuminated Books, Autographs, Miniatures, Folios of Eugravings 
of every description. Libraries purchased, Any book suppliel. Please state 
wants. Catalogues free.—HOLLAND LBROS.,, 21 Jouy Bricat Sr., Birwincaas. 
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Messrs. Constable’s List 


Macmillan’s New Books. 





At ALL Libraries and Booksellers’. 


PRINCESS HELENE VON RACOWITZA. 


12s. 6d. net. AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 12s. 6d. net. 


“8he has poured out the whole of her pathetic history in 
her autobiography.....the Lassatie episode is, aftcr all, only 
one episode in a diversified and picturesque carcer.” 

—Daity TELEGRAPH. 

“In these days of women’s autobiographies... this volume 

will rank among the most interesting and — a. 
—Lapres’ Fieip. 


THE LAND OF THE HITTITES. 
By JOHN GARSTANG, D.Sc., B.Litt., M.A. With a Prefutory Note by 
the Rev. Professor A. H. SAYCE, D.D., D.Litt., M.A. Maps, Plans, 
90 Illustrations from Photographs, and a Bibliography, demy 8vo, 
12s. 6d. net. 


THE ASCENDING EFFORT. 
By GEORGE BOURNE. Imperial lémo, 4s. 6d. net, 

“He would teach us that the progress of mankind works itself ont by a 
conscious human selection, as opposed to blind natural selection, and that the 
means to vitalise this progressive activity is to be found in art."’—Times, 

“He says some vigorous and penetrating things on every page. It is a fine 
piece of work,"’"—Daily Chronicle. , 

“Mr. Bourne’s speculations are exceedingly ingenious, and their trains of 
thought are followed out with a subtlety which is stimulating and often even 
amusing.’’—Morning Post. 

“Mr. Bourne has raised our expectations from the outset and set us 
thinking, and he leaves us thinking now that we had finished reading.” 

—Westminster Gazette, 











PERSONAL POWER. 


By Dr. WILLIAM JEWETT TUCKER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


GEORGE MEEK, BATHCHAIRMAN. 
By HIMSELF. With an Introduction by H. G. WELLS. 6s. 

“He has told the truth without shrinking, and that is rare enough and 
precious enough to ensure him a wide circle of readers,’’— Westminster Gazette. 

“It isa beok that no lover of literature and life can possibly afford to miss. 
It is alsoa book that all students of sociology should hasten to read. Will 
they, and such as they, learn anything from it? That we may kuow in the next 
twenty years.’’—Pall Mall Gazetie. 








THE PROFESSIONAL AUNT. 
By Mrs. GECRGE WEMYSS. Illustrated, 5s. 
“A remarkably pretty book.’’—SPECTATOR. 
“We congratulate the professional aunt on that rarest of all things, a real 
understanding of children, They are delicious.”—Country Life. 





DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO 
HIS MAJESTY KING GEORGE THE FIFTH. 


LIFE HISTORIES OF NORTHERN ANIMALS 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE MAMMALS OF MANITOBA. 
By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON, Naturalist to 


the Government of Manitoba. 
In 2 vols. large 8vo. Over 600 pages each. 
With 70 Maps and 600 Drawings by the Author, £3 10s. net the Set. 


[Prospectus on application, 


New Six-Shilling pag 
LYDIA. By EVERARD HOPKINS. 


THE LAIRD CF CRAIG ATHOL. 
By FRANEFORT MOORE. 
“ The whole story is well conceived and well executed, and should still further 
increase Mr. Frankfort Moore's already high reputation.’’— Bookseller, 


NIGHTSHADE. By PAUL GWYNNE. 


** Always keenly interesting. 

* Unusually clever.’’—Truth. 

“Since Frankenstein's monster a more successful demon has hardly been 
invented than Mr. Gwynne’s Meisterlimmer......full of individuality, original in 
conception, written in a forcible strain, sometimes sardonic, sometimes tender 

will absorb the attention.’’—Globe. 


THE DUKE’S PRICE. 
By DEMETRA and KENNETH BROWN. 
“Tthas that atmosphere of romance which we all love.’’—Observer, 


COUNTRY NEIGHBOURS. 








—Scotsman, 


By ALICE BROWN. 
‘With a pencil point fine and delicate, with a touch which is feather-like but 
sure, Miss Alice Brown draws for us a series of sketches of her country 
neighbours. There is something almost French in the lightness of her 
handiing...... ‘Real pretty thoughts from which we draw fresh inspiration.’ ”’ 


—Daily Mail, 
OLD HARBOR. > alee, 
THE TWISTED FOOT. 


By H. M,. RIDEOUT. 





* An excellent study of the stirring period of the Revolution,”” 
THE ROYAL AMERICANS. 
By MARY HALLOCK FOOTE, 
** An exceptionally thorough and able piece of work.”"—New York Tribune. 


HAMEWITH. By Cartes Murray. With 


an Introduction by AnprEw Lana. T'wo Illustrations 
by Douglas Strachan. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

“The ballads in his book show all the trenchant strength and 
the faculty for swift and graphic portraiture which are familiar to 
ns in such ballads as ‘ Allister MacAllister ’..... his ballads, too, are 
full of pictures, for he shares with our old ballad-writers, and 
indeed with the best poets of all countries, the faculty of making 


picturesque and illuminating phrases,.’’— Bookman, 


CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd. 10 Orange St. London W.C. 











IN LOTUS-LAND, JAPAN. 
By HERBERT G. PONTING, F.R.G.S. With 8 Iilus- 
trations in Colour and 96 in Monochrome from 
Photographs by the Author, Crown 4to, 21s. net. 





1910 ISSUE. JUST PUBLISHED, 


The Statesman’s Year-Book. [Edited by 
J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Totemism and Exogamy : a Treatise on 
Certain Early Forms of Superstition and 
Society. By J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. With 
Maps, 4 vols. 8vo, 50s. net. 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ Dr. Frazer's monumental work is a most 
valuable addition to our literature of this subject, and must rank as a first 
authority......Dr. Frazer's style is exquisitely clear, his thought always lucidly 
and directly expressed, and the general reader will find this treatise, on a 
subject which might have been reudered into dry and technical language, no 
whit less interesting and stimulating than those earlier works on allied 
subjects which Dr. Frazer has endowed with life and vigour.” 








EW LIBRARY EDITION. 


The Works of Walter Pater. 


Monthly Volumes, Svo, 7s. 6d. net each. 


ii. & ilt.—Marius the Epicurean. 


In Ten 


HANDBOOKS OF ARCHAOLOGY & ANTIQUITIES.—New Vol. 


Greek Athletic Sports and Festivals. 
By E. NORMAN GARDINER, M.A. [Ilustrated, Extra 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. [ Tuesday. 


SIR HORACE PLUNKETT. 


The Rural Life Problem of the United 
States. Notes of an Irish Observer. By Sir HORACE 
PLUNKETT. Crown 8vo, ds. net. 


NATHAN BURKE 


By MARY S. WATTS. 6s. 


WESTMINSTER GAZRITE.—“ Mrs, Mary 8S. Watts has done her work 
remarkably weil Here is no dry-as-dust er ay but a vital life stery, fall 
of character and alive with the trivial details, the everyday incidents, which 
give an actuality to man's life and bring him home to us far more vividly than 
all the stirring episodes in which he may play a part.” 

PALL MALL GAZETIE.—*“ A novel with many striking and unusual mcrits, 

Mrs, Watts cives us much to be grateful for.” 
’ LIFE.—“ We conzratulate Mre. Watts upon a real success. Tho 
3 iscent of Thackeray; bat it is no e!avish imitation. Friendly, 
human, discursive, and humorous it creates its own atmosphere with a very 
clever illusion, and, following its own laws, fills in with countless clever touches 
a vivid picture of the life of an American provincial town in the middle 
















eighties.”’ : _ 
GLASGOW HERALD.—“ A big book in every sense of the expression ; it is 
big in conception, handling, and significance,” 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


The Undesirable Governess. By F. Manion 
CRAWFORD. Iilustrated. 

A Gentleman of Virginia. By Percy Jaurs 
BREBNER, Author of “ A Royal Ward,” &c. 


A Life for a Life. By Rosezr Herrics, Author 


of “ Together,” &e. 





NEW AND REVISED IMPRESSION. 
European History Chronologically 
Arranged, 476-1910, By ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A, 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 





The Picturesque St. Lawrence. Written 
and Illustrated by CLIFTON JOHNSON. Globe 8vo, 5s. net. 





Leigh Hunt’s Relations with Byron, 
elley, and Keats. By BARNETTE MILLER, 
Ph.D. S8vo, 5s. net. 


A First Book in Psychology. By Professor 
MARY W. CALKINS. Crown 8vo, 8s. net. 


Daniel Boone and the Wilderness Road. 
By H. A. BRUCE, Ilustrated, Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


The Reaction in Russia. 


Second Paper: The Dumas, tho 
Czar, and the “ True Russians.” 


By GEORGE KENNAN, Author of “Siberia and the Exilo 
System.” Fully Illustrated. 


One of 23 entertaining Articles 
and Stories in the JULY 


CENTURY MAGAZINE. price te. 4a. 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
THE FASCINATING DUC DE RICHELIEU: Louis 


Frangois Armand du Plessis, Maréchal Duc de Richelieu (1696-1788). 
By H. NOEL WILLIAMS, Author of “A Rose of Savoy,” &. With 
17 [itustrations, of which one is in Photogravure, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

The central figure of this book is Louis Francois Armand du Plessis, Duc and 
Maréchal de Richelieu, the most notorious Lovelace of his , who extended 
his conquests from the coulisses of the Opera to the steps of ‘the throne, whom 
Princesses of the Blood conaoled when a prisoner in the Bastille, and for 
> ~ on of whose heart titled dames contended with pistols in the Bois 


ogne. 
** A solid we Pepe | satisfactory piece of work.’’—Duily Telegraph. 
“ An interesting and well-studied biography and appropriately erm onl 
—Scotsman, 


THE LAWS OF HEREDITY. By Axrcupatt Rein, 
M.B., F.B.S.E. With a Diagrammatic Representation by Hersert Mau 
| gary F.B.S., Savilian Professor of Astronomy, Oxford. Demy 8vo, 

8. net. 

This volume covers the whole field of heredity. Especial attention is paid 
to practical problems affecting human beings. Among the subjects dealt with 
are the method of the evolution of the race, the method of the development of 
the individual, the distinction between the different classes of traits of the 
individual, the function of sex, the various forms of inheritance, biometry, 
Mendelism, the mutation theory, the development of mind and body in the 
human being. 

“ We commend this sincere, keen, exhaustive volume to readers everywhere.” 

‘ —Pall Mall Gazette. 

“It is an extraordinarily comprehensive treatise, containing an immense 

amount of real knowledge.”—Morning Leader. 


SCIENCE FROM AN EASY CHAIR. By Sir Ray 
LANKESTER, K.C.B., F.R.S. With a Frontispiece in Colour and many 
other Lilustrations, crown 8vo, 6a. [Second Edition. 

“ It is a delight to come across an author who combines profundity of know- 
ledze with clearness of exposition.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“The author is the best populariser of science since Huxley, and his clearness 
and vigour are beyond praise.” —Morning Leader. 


ENGLAND BEFORE THE NORMAN CONQUEST. By 
CHARLES OMAN, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’, Chichele Professor of 
Modern History at Oxford. With 3 Maps, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

([Oman's History of England. 

Professor Oman’s volume is the first in chronological order, though not the 
first to appoar, of the series which he is editing, and deals with the history 
of England down to the Norman Conquest. 

“ Professor Oman has never had a more difficult story to tell, and has never 
told one with greater vivacity and couragze.’’"—Athenzum. 

“No other book extant covers the whole period so thoroughly, and at the 
same time so reasonably.’’—Morning Post. 


SOME THOUGHTS AT EVENTIDE. By Cuanues F. 


PARSONS. Small 4to, rough calf, 5a. net. 


LIFT-LUCK ON SOUTHERN ROADS. 
EDWARDES, Author of “The Lore of the Honey Bee.” 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ An open-air narrative as fascinating as any of recent issue.’""—Daily Mail, 
“One of the most delightful books on the open-air life that we have read for 
some years.’’—Oullook, 


THE PARISH REGISTERS OF ENGLAND. By J. 
CHARLES COX, LL.D., F.S.A., Author of “The Royal Forests of 
England,” &. With many Lllustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

{Antiquary’s Books, 
This volume treats, after a thorough and systematic fashion, with the whole 
subject of England's parochial regisiers. 


¥ . ° 
TERRE NAPOLEON: a History of French Explorations 
and Projects in Australia. By ERNEST SCOTT. With 6 Illustrations 
and 2 Maps, demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net. [Ready July 7th. 


THE AVON AND SHAKESPEARE’S COUNTRY. 


A. G. BRADLEY, Author of “Round about Wiltshire.” Wit 
Illustrations in Colour by A. BR. Quintrox, Demy 8vo, 103. 6d. net. 


[Ready July 14th, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. By Cuartes Maserieirp. With 
32 Illustrations, 2 Plans, and 2 Maps, small pott 8vo, gilt top, cloth, 
w 


2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s, 6d. net. [ Little Guides, 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. By Erne. E. Bicxnetu. 


With 32 Illustrations and 4 Maps, small pott 8vo, gilt top, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
net; leather, Js. 6d. net. [Jatile Guides, Ready July 7th, 


A GUIDE TO THE ANTIQUITIES OF UPPER 
EGYPT: from Abydos to the Sudan Frontier. By ARTHUR E. P. 
WEIGALL, Chief Inspector of Upper Egypt, Department of cy ere 
(Egyptian Government), With 69 Maps and Plans, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 

This Guide has been prepared for the use of those who visit the famous ruins 
in the author's charze:—Abydos, Dendereh, Thebes, Luxor, Karnak, Esneh, 

El Kab, Edfu, Kom Ombo, Aswan, Philac, Abu Simbel, and the intermediate 

antiquities. It is an accurate, readable, and practical handbook, 


THE FALL OF ABD-UL-HAMID. By Francis 
McCULLAGH, Author of “ With the Cossacks."” With 8 Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 10s. Gd. net. 

The most minute and careful description that has yet been given to the world 
in any language of the reactionary intrigues which led to the Constantinople 
wutiny of April 15th, 1909. . : — 

“ A wonderful amount of information finds place in this volume. 

—Glasgow News. 

“The author has presented a history at headquarters in a vigorous, readable 

narrative.’’—Daily News, 


THE CHARM OF SWITZERLAND. By Norman G. 
BRETT JAMES. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
Switzerland has not as yet formed the subject of a collection of prose and 
etry. The present volume is an attempt to fill the gap, and it is hoped that 
t will commend itself to all who love Switzerland in any of its changing moods. 


By Tickyer 
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A BOOK OF THE BLACK FOREST. By C. E. Hvuaurs, 
With 21 Illustrations and 2 Maps by the Author. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
A pow and gossiping ramble around Baden-Baden, Pforzheim, Wildbad, 
Frei urg, Donaueschingen, and the hills and valleys of that favoured region. 
“ Au interesting, amusing, and useful book about one of the most delightful 
spots of Europe."’—Standard. 
“A book which cannot fail to interest.”—Scotsman, 


THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. Edited by E. 0. 
WICKHAM, D.D., Dean of Lincoln, Hon, Fellow of New College, Oxford, 
Demy 8vo, 6s. [Westminster Commentaries. 

The edition contains an Introduction treating questions of the authorship, 
date, and occasion of the Epistle, a summary of its coutents, a full paraphrase, 
and a commentary, with appendices and index. The text is the Revised Versiou, 


TITIAN. By Cuarztes Ricxerrs. With 181 Plates, 
including a Photogravure, wide royal! 8vo, gilt top, 15s. net. [Classics of Art. 
This book is prefaced by a summary of the tendencies of the Venetian school 
culminating in the art of Titian. It contains an essay on Giorgione and his 
influence, and a chapter on the drawings ascribed to the master. Every picture 
by Titian which Mr. Ricketts believes authoutic is here reproduced. 
“Mr. Ricketts speaks with authority, and he is sure of an attentive option” 
—Dai ail, 
“We have read few recent books on painting with as much interest as this 
one.”’—Athenzum, 
“An excellent life, abounding with flashes of insight into the Venetian 


temperament.’’—Morning Post. 
THE MINER’S GUIDE. By L. A. Aruertey-Jonzs 


and HUGH H. L, BELLOT. Second Edition, Revised and Enlargod, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY OF PERUGIA. By Witt1am Herwoon, 
Author of “ Palio and Porte.” With 20 Illustrations and a Map, demy 8vo, 
12s, 61. net. Italian States. 

“ The author has the power to interest the general reader, while his admirable 
accuracy will satisfy the exizencies of the scholar.'"—Daily News. 
“ For plan aud execution the work deserves high praise.""—Scotsman, 


THE BLACK PRINCE. By R. P. Dunn-Partison, 
Author of ‘‘ Napoleon’s Marshals.” ith 18 Illustrations and 2 Maps and 
Plans, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

“This careful, and at the moment unique, monograph will occupy a per- 
manent place.""—Morning Post. 
“The work is in every way admirable.""—Morning Leader, 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
By EDWARD GIBBON. Edited by J. B. BURY, M.A., Litt.D, In 7 
vols. Vol. lV. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

This is 2 completely New Edition reset with many Illustrations and new Mapa. 


FICTION 
A DELIGHTFUL BOOK 
LORD LOVELAND DISCOVERS AMERICA. ByC.N. 


and A. M. WILLIAMSON, Authors of “The Lightning Conductor.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition, 
“ His adventures are surprising, admirably told in crispand witty pages, which 
keep the reader in a continuous state of amusement.’’—Daily Telegraph, 
“A charming comedy of international love and manners,’’—Scotsman, 
“A skilful, pleasant, lively story.’"—Morning Leader. 
“The episodes of Twelfth-street and the woes of the players show these 
authors at their best.”"—Duily Chronicle. 


THE PRINCESS VIRGINIA. By C. N. and A. M. 


WILLIAMSON, Illustrated paper cover, crown 8vo, ls. net. 


[Ready July 14th, 
THE HOUR AND THE WOMAN. 


By Constance 
NICKELIN, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE AFFAIR OF THE ENVELOPE. 


WIGRAM. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


KINSMEN’S CLAY. By Mary Crossre, Author of 


“ Disciples."’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SEVERED MANTLE. By Wrexram Lipsey. 
With a Frontispiece in Colour by Antuur I. Ketter. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

In his Foreword Mr, Lindsey says:—‘‘In this book I have tried to picture 
Provence in the time of the troubadours. I show the ‘land of the nightingale 
and rose’ when Idealism reigned supreme, with Love, Joy, and Song her 
counsellors.”’ 

“ A book which is a poom as well as a romance of chivalry.’’"—Scotsman,. 

** Written with the master hand and delicate touch of the true artist.” 

—Shefield Daily Telegraph, 

“ Mr, Lindsey has written a fixe story.’’—Daily Chronicle. 


THE PORTRAIT. By Forp Mavox Hvzrrer, Author 
of “An English Girl.” Crown 8vo, Cs. 
** A brilliant example of the romantical, comical, fantastic story.’’—Daily News. 
“It isa little gem of comedy, highly polished and perfectly sct.”” 
—Morning Post. 
* An interesting, entertaining, and artistic story." —Scotsman, 


MRS. SKEFFINGTON. By Cosmo Hamuitron, Author 
of “ Adam's Clay.”” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition, 
The scene is laid in a Cavalry Barracks at Aldorshot. A faithful picture is 
drawn of military hfe and routine with its work and scandals, gossip and 
inspections. 
“ Clear and light and sparkling. 
delightful reading.”’—Sketch. : 
“A lively and entertaining piece of comedy.’’—Daily Telegraph. 
* One of the brightest books of the seasou.’’—Pali Mall Gazette, 


y 
THE HEART OF HINDUSTAN. A Novel. 
EDMUND WHITE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“There is no doubt of the fidelity and interest of the picture drawn, and the 
work is of at breadth and ability.”—Morning Leader. 
“Mr, White succeeds in making Indian life more concrete and real thas 
most writers of Anglo-Indian fiction.’’—Manchester Guardian, 
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